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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


HOW MUCH EDUCATION IS ENOUGH? 

The recent announcement of an experi- 
ment in a middle western city to determine 
whether or not two full years may not be 
saved for pupils finishing a high school 
course would be encouraging if at the same 
time it were proposed to spend the money 
thus saved in the better education of 
adults. In fact the proposal is reactionary 
rather than progressive. What appears to 
be meant is that by a better handling of 
the traditional school subjects the pupils 
may be enabled to ‘‘finish’’ the elementary 
school and secondary school courses in 
about one-sixth less time. Why not cut 
out a few topics and reduce it by, say, 
one-fourth ? 

What is needed is not a shorter course 
but a better one. Reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, in the time-honored 
sense of each of those terms, can indeed be 
learned sufficiently well in far less time 
than it has been the custom to spend upon 
them. Suppose, however, that ‘‘reading’’ 
be taken in the sense of that full and rich 
experience which is suggested by the ex- 
pression ‘‘general reading,’’ the sort done 
by a fairly well-educated person in the 
course of the year, then the matter is very 
different. Children in the elementary 
school do not have either time or the ma- 
terials for the reading they ought to do. 





Take biography and travel, for example. 
Nothing else in the way of book learning 
is so humanizing as such reading intelli- 
gently done. But where will you look for 
a public school adequately equipped for as 
wide and as varied reading in these two 
fields as is desirable, and where is the 
school with sufficient time set apart for it? 

Again, take arithmetic. As quantitative 
language there is now too much of it. But 
how about the information that should go 
with it? What schools now offer their pu- 
pils sufficient opportunity to learn what 
they ought to know about banks, for in- 
stance, or insurance, or investments, or 
taxes? Computation is relatively only a 
fraction of the total subject which is now 
inadequately called arithmetic but should 
be named practical economics or something 
of that sort. The case would be similar if 
we persisted in referring to the course in 
composition as ‘‘language.’’ A broader 
conception is needed. 

With respect to the high school the situa- 
tion is especially bad. By and large, the 
time of the student is consumed in trying 
to learn the older, more formal subjects. 
The defense of them still consists chiefly in 
elaims for general mental training, now 
known to be largely illusory. Musie and 
art, though exceedingly valuable for the 
enjoyment of life, are ‘‘minors,’’ not 
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highly regarded for college entrance. What 
is even worse, such subjects as non-voca- 
tional practical arts and the everyday 
psychology of social life and individual be- 
havior are, for most students in the second- 
ary schools, non-existent. Just why an 
American girl should learn to conjugate 
Latin verbs and solve algebraic problems 
instead of learning how to replace a washer 
in a faucet, tighten a screw in a vacuum 
cleaner, or select tasteful hangings for her 
windows is not clear—no clearer than why 
her brother should have no opportunity to 
learn in school how to be a really useful 
member of the home he will in all proba- 
bility attempt to establish. The subject 
of psychology, properly presented, would 
be invaluable to both of them in their fu- 
ture social relationships, both in their 
homes and out of them, to say nothing of 
their better understanding of themselves 
and others now. A few pioneers, here and 
there, are developing these two legitimate 
fields of secondary instruction, it is true, 
but those who write so enthusiastically of 
shortening the period of common schooling 
are not supporting them. 

What the country needs is not less edu- 
cation but more. There are plenty of 
adults to handle all of the jobs and some 
to spare. Those adults are not, however, 
adequately prepared to adjust themselves 
to changing conditions. Vast multitudes 
learned all they know of their occupations 
by practical experience; they have very 
little in the way of theory, of basic prin- 
ciple. The result of this is lack of adapt- 
ability. They can follow routine but can 
not readily learn by analysis. The neces- 


sity for learning in that way, however, 
grows more pressing every year. The issue 
cuts deeper than this. When a whole peo- 
ple comes to think only of ‘‘prosperity’’ 
and stakes its happiness upon money and 
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what money will buy, then it is walking 
in dangerous ways. The simple truth is 
that the people of our country as a whole 
are not now sufficiently well educated to 
realize the higher ideals of an industrial 
democracy, either in theory or in practice. 
To begin with, we do not know how to 
bring up our own children in home and 
community so that they shall be able to 
press on a little nearer to the goal. We 
seem to know only how to give them what- 
ever they want and we can buy—on the 
installment plan. j 

The Fathers, it should be remembered, 
never envisaged a commonwealth in which 
the control should in reality be vested in 
all of the populace, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. Jackson’s followers for the first 
time, by placing him triumphantly in the 
President’s chair, made clear that the 
United States of America was to be a 
popular democracy. What that implied 
neither he nor they were fully aware of. 
There are multitudes who are not aware of 
it today. Nevertheless, they must be made 
aware of it, and that as soon as possible. 
Duty and responsibility require intelli- 
gence and high ideals. We can look nei- 
ther to the press nor to the theatre for 
much help in developing them; the task 
belongs mainly to the schools. Instead of 
experimenting to see how short we can 
make the period of common schooling, we 
should be striving to see how effective we 
can make it in educating children and 
youth for the real business of life. In ad- 
dition to this, we should learn how to at- 
tract to the school buildings, now unused 
for so large a portion of the time, the 
adult population surrounding them—not 
merely to learn a little English so as to take 
out citizenship papers, but to continue, 
round out, and make more nearly adequate 
an education for life in a democracy. 
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A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF PROMOTION PROGRESS 
OF PUPILS 


Warren A. RoE 
Principal, Belmont Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


This quantitative study of promotion 
progress of pupils in the New York metro- 
politan area developed from a discussion 
among a group of principals which meets 
frequently at the Faculty House of Colum- 
bia University. The discussion concerned 
the effect of the policies and ideas of the 
administration of the schools upon pupil 
progress. It was purposed to ascertain 
whether the promotion rates of teachers 
within a school varied materially. It was 
further intended to secure some light upon 
whether the personal tendencies of teach- 
ers toward optimism or pessimism, toward 
hard, average, or easy rating, toward re- 
quirement of thorough, average, or careless 
work has any relation to promotion 
progress. 

As the principals furnishing the data 
were a selected group, it may be assumed 
that the schools were representative for 
the area. The schools embraced practi- 
cally every type of modern organization 
below the senior high school. Two junior 
high schools, three alternating or platoon 
schools, two all-year schools upon the in- 
tensive plan, three modern traditional 
schools, and two primary schools were in- 
cluded. Schools were located in the cities 
of Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Passaic, 
and East Orange, New Jersey, Mount 
Vernon and Yonkers, New York. Many 
racial types of pupils were included, from 
the social elect of the high-class suburban 
area to the school with forty-three foreign 
nations represented in its clientéle. The 
promotion terms included annual, semi- 
annual, and quarterly promotions. 
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Three forms were used to secure data. 
Form I requested the sum of pupils on 
roll; the sum of pupils promoted; the 
sum of pupils not promoted, and the per 
cent of promotion for classes of all teach- 
ers who had taught eight terms from Sep- 
tember, 1923, to June, 1927, in the same 
school without regard to grade taught. No 
teachers were included who had not taught 
continuously for all eight terms. 

Twelve schools supplied records. One 
hundred and ninety-seven teachers were 


TABLE I 


Summary oF Promotion Cases FoR 197 
TEACHERS IN TWELVE SCHOOLS 














mm | im nan Cas 
: ‘ n 
School | Not of 
on Pro- 
Roll moted Pro- Pro- 
moted | motion 
1 5,209 | 4,982 227 .95 
2 3,644 | 3,384 260 .93 
3 2,299 | 2,003 296 .87 
4 3,963 | 3,657 306 .92 
5 7,797 | 7,153 644 .92 
6 10,210 | 9,058 | 1,152 .88 
7 3,864 | 3,168 696 .82 
8 4,353 | 3,640 513 .88 
9 8,573 | 7,334 | 1,239 85 
10 5,469 | 4,640 829 85 
11 5,024 | 4,142 882 .82 
12 6,190 | 4,610 | 1,580 74 
Total | 66,495 | 57,871 | 8,624 | Av. .87 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROMOTION PERCENTAGES OF 197 TEACHERS IN TWELVE SCHOOLS 
Totals VWiwWiwi BWiBWBiani wins wi sw 9 10 | 197 
100 1 1 
1 1 
3 1 1 1 1 4 
2 1 2 1 : rf 
2 1 2 5 1 1 12 
4 1 1 6 
4 2 1 2 9 Upper 
93 — 1 3 1 2 3 i 1 2 14 — Quartile 
1 3 5 1 10 
3 1 2 4 1 1 1 13 
90 2 1 2 5 2 1 13 
3 2 1 5 2 12 — Median 
1 1 2 : 2 7 
1 1 2 1 2 1 1 9 
1 1 1 2 1 1 7 
1 1 1 2 5 
1 1 3 2 1 2 10 Lower 
83 — 1 i 2 1 1 1 1 8 — Quartile 
1 | 1 2 1 1 rj 
1 1 2 1 2 6 2 1 16 
80 1 2 1 1 5 
1 1 : 1 4 
1 1 
1 1 
2 2 
1 1 2 
i 1 
0 
1 1 
1 1 
70 1 1 
2 
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Grara I—SumMary 
Highest per cent promoted 
Average per cent promoted 
Lowest per cent promoted 


Per cent deviation 
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Median 
48 




















School / 4 3 4 s 6 


reported who had handled 66,495 pupils 
with 57,871 promotions and 8,624 non- 
promotions for an average per cent of 87 
as in Table I. 

The median promotion for this group 
was 89% with the upper quartile at 93% 
and the lower quartile at 83%. The range 
was from 100% to 57%, a variation of 43 
points, as shown in Table II. 

The table is distorted from a fairly nor- 
mal distribution by the extremely high 
promotion rate of school 1 and the ex- 


tremely low grade of school 12. School 1 
was in a high-class residential area with 
a fairly stable population, while school 
12 was in a low-class foreign tenement 
section with an unstable population. It 
might be questioned whether, conceding 
both factors, they are not too much out of 
normal. School 9 would appear to show 
the best organization for the facts pre- 
sented. The spread of all is rather aston- 
ishing when it is considered that these 
are presumably closely organized and 
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TABLE III 
CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
School Opti- Pessi- Hard Aver- Easy Thor- | Aver- | Care- 
mistic | mistic age ough age less 
cotati aco tte sacs Perfect 
SEE eet 11 2 2 9 2 4 8 1 
Pe raeis citrate 13 5 8 5 5 10 5 3 
PR ae ae Pe ea 9 3 4 4 4 6 3 3 
Dieiaegce ant eioecate 16 9 7 11 7 11 7 7 
Reber cree asse areas 35 1 6 20 10 14 17 5 
ee eee 10 5 5 9 1 7 v 1 
Mee eects cae 8 4 4 5 3 10 2 0 
Ee EN eet a! 6 8 7 4 3 5 7 2 
ON CTC 15 1 4 10 2 11 5 0 
eid eons erated 4 2 1 4 4 4 4 1 
aie ks cee ohare cad 6 4 4 5 1 4 5 1 
MOEA: ie kcinersaaiees 136 44 52 86 42 86 70 24 


























carefully supervised schools and that the 
teachers represented are the stable group 
in each school. 

Graph I shows the same facts but with 
the addition of the deviation from high 
to low per cent for each school. <A devia- 
tion range from 6 to 41 points would seem 
to point to opportunity for greater atten- 
tion to quantitative questions in school ad- 
ministration and organization. 

Table III asked that the principals clas- 
sify the teachers reported on Table II under 
the following heads: 


1. Temperament 
a. Optimistic 
b. Pessimistic 


2. Marking or rating tendencies 
a. Hard 
b. Average 
ce. Easy 


3. Work standards required from pupils 
a. Thorough work 





b. Average work 
ce. Careless work 


Eleven schools represented by 180 teach- 
ers were classified: 136 teachers were 
placed under the optimistic heading and 
44 under the pessimistic; 52 teachers were 
classified as hard, 86 as average, and 42 as 
easy markers; 86 were reported as requir- 
ing thorough, 70 as requiring average, and 
24 as requiring careless work. While these 
were purely opinion classifications, they 
evidently were made with care. 

Of forty-four teachers reported as of a 
pessimistic temperament, 22 had promo- 
tion per cents below the school average, 
4 were at the average of the school, and 
18 were above the school promotion rate. 
This presents no clear evidence, yet indi- 
cates a slight agreement with the diag- 
nosis of temperament. 

Table IV shows the comparison of 
the teachers’ promotion results with the 
average for their schools under the classi- 
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TABLE IV 
CoMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ PRoMOTION RESULTS 

















Below Above 
] 
Average soma Average ~~ 
Hard ....}| 26 4 22 52 
Average .. 33 8 45 86 
Easy ..... 14 4 24 42 
Total ..| 73 16 91 180 

















fication of hard, average, and easy rating 
tendencies. 

Here again is slight agreement with the 
principals’ analysis. However, critical 
comment might be made of a collective 
judgment that classifies 52 teachers as be- 
ing severe in ratings when 22 of them are 
recorded as being above the school rate 
of promotion, while at the same time in 
classifying 42 as easy raters, 14 of these 
are below the school promotion averages. 
It might be expected that severe rating 
tendencies would express themselves in 
non-promotion, while easy rating ten- 
dencies might show an increased promo- 
tion. It is fairly apparent that principals’ 
judgments upon teachers’ effectiveness are 
not much more reliable than teacher rat- 
ings of pupils have been shown to be. 

No better correlation developed in the 
analysis of work standards of thorough, 
average, and careless types required from 
pupils. There was little correlation of 
the 86 teachers reported as requiring 
thorough work, the 70 recorded as average, 
or the 24 noted as accepting careless work. 
The 24 noted as accepting careless work 
had 11 cases below the school promotion 
rate, 2 at the average, and 11 above the 
average. Apparently careless standards 
have little to do with pupil promotion. 

It may reasonably be concluded from 
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these data that in twelve of the most closely 
organized and supervised schools in a 
metropolitan area a selected group of 197 
of the most stable and permanent teach- 
ers will show a very wide range of quanti- 
tative pupil progress—so wide as to in- 
dicate that the administrative offices pay 
little or no attention to this important 
factor in community life and cost of edu- 
cation. It may be further concluded that 
within the schools studied the principals 
pay little attention to the effect of teach- 
ers upon quantitative pupil progress per- 
mitting variations as great as 41 points 
over a four-year period and permitting 
a general variation of 18 points through- 
out the group. Further, there is internal 
evidence in the records to show that, while 
individual teachers have some correlation 
with the school policy of high or low 
quantitative progress, more teachers have 
their own rate and the school average is 
largely accidental rather than the result 
of a definite policy. That reasonable co- 














TABLE V 
INDIVIDUAL TERM PROMOTIONS IN Eacu ScHoou 
On Pro- : 
School Roll aaaia Failed | Average 
1 8,528} 8,136 392 .95 
2 5,263} 4,949 314 .94 
3 22,971| 20,927| 2,044 91 
4 3,873} 3,540 333 91 
5 13,925} 12,592} 1,333 .90 
6 10,180} 9,029] 1,151 .88 
7 6,120) 4,933) 1,187 .86 
8 6,376| 5,528 848 .86 
9 22,216) 18,985] 3,231 .85 
10 13,172] 11,188) 1,984 84 
11 6,689} 5,475| 1,214 .82 
12 18,241| 13,732} 4,509 .75 
Total | 137,554|119,014| 18,540 .872 
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ordination can be secured is shown in the 
record of teachers of schools 1 and 9, where 
a close conformity is apparent. There is 
a slight indication that temperament, rat- 
ing tendencies, and standards have some- 
thing to do with promotion, but the 
principals of the schools are not as yet 
prepared to determine the extent. In gen- 
eral, the quantitative promotion rates 
among teachers are highest in high class 
suburban areas and lowest in foreign city 
areas. But, whether high or low, they 
vary greatly in each school. 


PART II 


The data concerning the twelve schools 
so far presented related to the group of 
permanent teachers who had been in con- 
tinuous service four years. The complete 
promotion records of the schools for four 
years furnish more complete evidence 
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concerning the quantitative promotion 
aspects of their respective administra- 
tions. 

Table V shows 137,554 pupils on roll, 
of whom 119,014, or 87 per cent, receive 
promotion and 18,540 are non-promotions. 
The number of promotions as well as the 
size of school are indicated in this table. It 
is remarkable that one school should have 
a four-year record of 95 per cent and an- 
other a record of 75. If we accept differ- 
ence in quality of pupil population, it 
seems impossible that the differences can 
be as great as this indicates. It would ap- 
pear that possibly in both instances the 
school might well question its procedures. 

Table VI shows the complete quantita- 
tive promotion history for each school, to- 
gether with the highest, average and lowest 
per cent for the group, and the points 
of deviation between the highest and low- 


TABLE VI 


PROMOTION FOR TWELVE ScHooLs wiTH HicH, AVERAGE AND Low PERCENTAGES, AND PoINTS OF 
DEVIATION FOR Each GRADE 














School 1B 1A 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 
ers aconers staat 88 94 93 95 94 95 94 96 
1 SR tea RT er 90 95 86 89 88 91 91 93 
Oe rer eee 84 90 93 94 
Ee TTC a 75 91 95 91 87 91 95 
PRORYS scolciaesieh taxroaseaice’ 81 85 83 89 88 87 91 91 
Meee tevercmecexcenrs tora 82 87 90 89 92 91 84 87 
MP ei bcdichsstvntaa tov bisia diols 83 82 90 85 81 83 
Ri rer a anicatneee 
I Poe ckss en nha siisleverSrecavnans 81 87 81 81 86 87 81 87 
OP does sscic Dancer 80 90 77 84 86 84 83 85 
Me asiaea deena 76 80 81 85 85 80 83 81 
BPO eric iendickunmecmaine 71 aa 76 79 75 77 79 86 
isa sna tin tet sceKc 90 95 95 95 94 95 94 96 
BEEING: ccsrcassnees 80 87 84 86 87 87 86 89 
Msc cieicsecesoaienc 71 77 76 79 75 77 79 81 
Points of Deviation .. 19 19 19 16 19 18 15 15 
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TABLE VI (continued) 




















Aver- 
age—All 
Grades 

I cea re Keeney Matte 93 96 97 97 95 97 98 98 95 
ete aan ae eee 95 97 91 96 93 98 97 99 94 
VSS OCDE Rane eee 92 88 90 96 91 
i | EESEER eis gare es ere 85 88 89 91 97 89 97 96 91 
ees ives tte gee 90 93 90 94 90 92 92 97 90 
ROR yi eae berger eres 83 89 88 89 88 89 93 94 88 
Mr ce okeEaaRin cane was hs 77 79 80 74 81 78 86 98 86 
BO re ios te wxakcmsen is Ast 85 87 84 89 86 
eR eee k ter ore ee 81 86 82 87 88 87 86 95 85 
ee oeacors hk eee  ee 83 84 86 85 78 83 87 97 84 
SERS ie pee ermnnty ae 78 85 82 
A NR RS een er 71 80 72 79 67 71 70 78 75 
DE Lintcheenvtscanbeneuadd 95 97 97 97 95 98 98 99 95 


Leienicheseeseneene 83 88 86 88 86 87 89 94 87 
BT sctdcancnececessseevaees 71 80 72 79 67 71 70 78 75 
eer eeerT 24 17 25 18 28 27 28 21 20 






































est. It invites many questions. Why do 
the B grades, which are the first half of 
each grade, have materially lower promo- 
tion rates than the A grades? Why is low 
promotion percentage almost invariably 
followed by a considerably higher pro- 
motion percentage? Why does school 12 
have 86% in 4A and 71% in 5B? Why 
does school 10 drop from 85% in 6A to 
78% in 7B? Why is there an average 
deviation of 20 points with a top range of 
28 points and a low of 15 points? As a 
taxpayer, which school is preferable? Why 
discourage pupils by non-promotions in 
1B and encourage them by high promo- 
tions in 8A? Why make 5B so hard that 
failure is increased? As a child, would 
you rather attend school 2 or school 11? 
The table presents vividly the incongruity 
of the rather common belief that pupils 
progress fairly continuously through the 
elementary schools. Quite the contrary 


is the case if these records are representa- 
tive. 

Table VII shows the average, the high- 
est, and the lowest promotion per cents, 
and the grade of each with the total devia- 
tion. It hardly seems possible that such 
variation could or should be present if 
quantitative school achievement were 
equally valued with qualitative. While 
primary grade retardation, especially in 
first grade, and grammar retardation in 
fifth grade are fairly universal, it would 
appear that sufficient intelligence should 
be present in the educational profession 
to solve the problems presented. It is dif- 
ficult to accept calmly that entrance into 
school shall start with a high failure ratio 
and that such expansion of course of study 
shall occur in the fifth and aid in driving 
pupils from school when they complete 
the legal grade and age requirement, which 
in many states is age fourteen and fifth 
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TABLE VII 
EXTREMES OF VARIATION IN Promotion Rates WitTsin Eacu ScuHoon 
School Average | Highest | Lowest Deviation 
ELST SPR UP Oe nr Ee I ee 95 98 - 8A | 88 - 1B 10 
BR i bx op cicierai cca cbse Weis ine tania e 94 99 - 8A | 86 - 2B 13 
eee rssctateae ce Cota Vo rae tou sna ies elo oubrer ante o-driareeeracs 91 96 - 8A | 84 -1A 12 
A races ccnease hich evil bs itglbatasartavaiess SOIR RIOR 91 97 - 8B | 75 - 1B 22 
Rea eee See ERS owed cede tee 90 97 - 8A | 81 - 1B 16 
MP ee Vas to cais kata lcicue ae cana aoe 88 94 - 8A | 82 -1B 12 
EAE Ae Ree heme ae GARmarenewms” 86 98 - 8A | 74-6A 24 
ES ESE ROTTEN ITE POO 86 89 - 8A | 84 - 8B Junior High — 5 
cate Garten aio tina Race w can eee 85 95 - 8A | 81 - 1B 14 
Dee ag esata Are Apna ieue a en iwan Geiss 84 97 - 8A | 77 - 2B 20 
BN crass xe neta ha cave sninseuni caw a bioeacers 82 85 - 5A | 76 - 1B | Primary School — 9 
ME ee ee cracaitians ni siicis kaledanhioeaelwoae 75 86 - 4A | 67 - 7B 19 
TABLE VIII 
DIsTRIBUTION OF PROMOTION PER CENTS FoR TWELVE SCHOOLS 
100-95 94-90 89-85 84-80 79-75 74-70 69-65 

Oitakirsinonsiees 10 5 1 
Mid dsc ptckkces 7 6 3 
acesararestisis eres 1 5 2 
I sah asta ase oes 5 4 5 1 
AT rae Oe 1 9 4 2 
Barer 5 8 3 
» AERC Sener er 1 1 2 6 3 1 
Beet anceaaee 2 2 
| Re eee 1 9 6 
BPP Ri tatieSte cent 1 1 5 7 2 
Be cdieeeausownne 3 5 2 
> NEES eee 1 1 8 5 1 

re 27 36 45 32 16 6 1 


























grade. Assuredly these problems are not point scale from 100% down. It is dif- 
insoluble. ficult to conceive that the first six schools 

An even more vivid setting forth of the are in the same geographical area as the 
promotion facts of the twelve schools is first. In general, the first six are located 
secured by distributing them on a five in superior economic areas, while the last 























PROMOTION PROGRESS OF PUPILS 





six are in inferior economic areas indicat- 
ing a difference in quality of pupil ability. 
Whether this adequately explains the dif- 
ferences might be debated if all factors 
were available. It is clearly apparent that 
great differences exist which probably 
could be greatly modified if adequate at- 
tention were paid to the quantitative 
school records. 

From these tables it may fairly be as- 
sumed that promotion per cents will show 
some relationship to school policy; that, 
while considerable correlation exists to the 
school policy level, there are wide diver- 
gences within the school; that greater at- 
tention to quantitative promotion would 
reduce these differences. In general, the 
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second half grade has higher promotion 
records than the first half. Promotion 
rates are considerably higher in grammar 
than in primary classes. Quantitative pro- 
motion per cents are used but little by 
principals and have very slight effect upon 
school policy. 

It is the opinion of the writer from 
first-hand experience in securing the above 
data that the time is past when we can 
safely apply our diagnosis of success to 
qualitative standards in the educational 
process. If we can. measure success in in- 
dividual subjects of the curriculum, is it 
not time that we began to measure quanti- 
tative success in the interest both of the 
pupil and of the taxpayer? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Euma A. NEAL 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


WHAT THE SOCIAL STUDIES ARE 

The term Social Studies is applied to the 
range of activities and materials in the 
study of geography, history, and civics in- 
cluding health, safety, and character edu- 
eation, which will enable the child to 
comprehend more fully the development of 
modern life and his responsibility as a 
contributing member of society, whether in 
the home, the school, the community, or the 
outside world. 

Through the study of the social studies, 
the child must be made to realize the 
social influences that control his life and 
the lives of those about him and the con- 
sequent need for social codperation. In 
addition, if he is to function effectively 
as a citizen, he must know the history of 
the advances the human race has made, 
and he must understand the geographic 
factors influencing the material conditions 
under which he lives. 

In the study of the social studies, there 
are certain generalizations that should be 
developed. The child of the elementary 
grades will not be able to comprehend 
them completely but, by hearing them con- 
tinually referred to, he will come to some 
conception of the fundamental principles 
that have operated through the ages to 
bring man to his present development. In 
the lower grades he may become familiar 
with situations and terms and gradually, 
in the upper grades, begin to generalize 
and apply those principles in thinking and 
acting in social situations. Through the 


social situations set up in the classroom, 
he soon learns that the interests of the 
individual are considered only in so far 
as they are in harmony with the good of 
the whole; that through a study of com- 
munity life an appreciation of the work- 
ers of the community and the interde- 
pendence of man is developed. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
COURSE OF STUDY 


The main purposes of the school—de- 
velopment of tolerant understanding and 
self-cultivation through self-expression— 
are perhaps most successfully accomplished 
through the social studies. Tolerant un- 
derstanding can best be developed by 
building sane, tolerant attitudes basic to 
living together, a rich and varied back- 
ground of meanings and concepts, and 
practice in thinking, reasoning, and criti- 
eal judgment.! 

Not only is it necessary for children to 
grow in intellectual understanding of the 
world about them, they must also mature 
in appreciation of it and in their ability 
to make it over for themselves creatively. 
The social studies offer rich opportunities 
for the drawing out of the creative talent 
within every child, so that creative self- 
expression contributes to a broader and 
more tolerant understanding of society. 

The outcomes of activities engaged in 
by the children include many definite 
knowledges, habits, and skills, and many 
concomitant learnings, appreciations, atti- 


1The Social Studies in the Elementary School—A Tentative Course of Study. By Harold Rugg 
and Louise Krueger. New York: Lincoln School, Teachers College, 1930. 
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tudes, and ideals. It is necessary, then, 
that a teacher have at hand at any stage 
of her teaching a statement of objectives, 
activities, and materials, and outcomes in 
terms of general attitudes, finer apprecia- 
tions, important concepts and meanings, 
and the generalizations which she wishes 
to secure as a part of the outcomes of 
instruction. 

Outcomes desired from instruction in the 
social studies, then, should result in an 
understanding of the world and its peoples, 
an appreciation of the cultures of all coun- 
tries, including our own, and a continuous 
stream of creative activities essential to 
self-realization within the group and to 
growth both in understanding and in ap- 
preciation of modern life. 


THE SAN ANTONIO PROGRAM 


A school exerts its influence in three 
ways: through the character and person- 
ality of the teacher; through the life of 
the school itself, socially organized and 
administered ; and through the curriculum 
of organized studies and activities. Each 
is important and none is independent of 
the others. It is the curriculum, however, 
that most clearly represents the function 
of the school, viz., training for social mem- 
bership. 

For the past several years, the elemen- 
tary division of the San Antonio schools 
has concerned itself with the development 
of curricula, to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of boys and girls of early 
school age. San Antonio represents a 
cosmopolitan community made up of peo- 
ples of many nationalities, so that building 
a curriculum adapted to the needs of chil- 
dren of such varied background becomes 
the interesting task of the curriculum 
maker. 

Our social studies course represents the 
cooperative effort of the entire department, 
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including principals, teachers, and chil- 
dren, the work being carried forward un- 
der the general direction of the director 
of the department and her staff.2_ All ma- 
terials were developed experimentally and 
tested in classrooms, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. The course is intended 
to serve as a guide for teachers in their 
work of assisting boys and girls to a fuller 
and richer understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the complex and changing life of 
the present time. It has been our aim to 
develop a course flexible and broad enough 
in scope to meet the needs of both children 
and teachers alike. 

As a philosophic basis for building a 
course in social studies, we have assumed 
that real education calls for the maximum 
development of each individual in the 
group, to the end that each may realize 
his optimum growth both as an individual 
and as a contributing member of the group. 
Social education, then, becomes of increas- 
ing importance, since training for social 
membership is our chief civic responsi- 
bility. The child is best prepared for so- 
cial participation by experiencing, in 
childhood, that which has meaning for him 
as a child. The modern school is there- 
fore child-centered, continuous growth 
of the individual throughout life being 
the ideal. 

The modern conception of education as 
growth under guidance assumes that edu- 
cation is one with living; that education 
is a continuous process and should go on 
as long as life lasts. Emphasis is there- 
fore placed on growth, change, new ad- 
justments, adaptation to new conditions, 
the solution of social problems needed in 
making these adjustments. The enlarging 
and enriching of life through social par- 
ticipation, through reconstruction of ex- 
perience, are thus essential to continuous 
growth and development. The enriching 


? Social Studies Monograph, No. 2, Elementary Department, San Antonio, Texas. 
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of life, happiness, and education are then 
one and the same thing.® 

If this conception of education is ac- 
cepted, it follows that the children them- 
selves, as growing individuals, are the 
starting point in building a curriculum, 
their interests and needs in relation to 
fruitful living being the center. In addi- 
tion, adjustment to society necessitates a 
study of modern trends and conditions of 
community life through which the children 
are living. 


UNITS OF WORK BY GRADES 


In the early years, the child is con- 
cerned chiefly with solving the immediate 
problems of his environment, therefore 
studies of home, school, and community 
life are some of the new centers around 
which children’s activities develop. In- 
creasingly, as the child grows older, the 
outside world takes on greater meaning, 
so that the new organization of the social 
studies in the upper grades centers around 
problems, in the solution of which children 
are helped to a tolerant understanding of 
their larger social relationships. 

Since the subject matter in the various 
fields of the social studies is so closely 
related, activities carried on in one field 
are clarified and enriched by the other. 
The selection and organization of activities 
and materials are controlled by relevant 
and needed materials from various specific 
fields essential for coming to a better 
understanding of social problems vital to 
intelligent living. 

The San Antonio course, therefore, de- 
velops around units of work which bring 
together in broad and related sequence 
materials from the various subject matter 
fields. The curriculum, then, consists of 
a series of pupil activities centering 
around units of work which provide for 


® Kilpatrick, ‘‘Democracy in Supervision.’’ 
rectors of Instruction, Chapter XX. 
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building into the child’s experiences new 
thoughts, new meanings, new feeling. The 
whole life of the child is regarded as a 
continuous stream of experiences, each ex- 
perience an integration of attitudes, ideals, 
meanings, and generalizations. The ac- 
tivities are many and varied, providing for 
the maximum all-round growth of children 
of various levels of development and abil- 
ities. By means of an ever-widening range 
of activities and problems, opportunity is 
given each child for making, under wise 
guidance, conscious choice of his conduct. 


SCOPE OF WORK IN SAN ANTONIO 


The scope of work in San Antonio in- 
cludes, in the first and second years, ac- 
tivities which grow out of the child’s 
experiences in the home, the school, and 
the community : as, ‘‘ Having a Tea Party,”’ 
‘‘Studying the Wild Flowers of San An- 
tonio,’’ ‘‘Playing Games,’’ ‘‘Caring for 
Pets,’’ ‘‘Making Nature Excursions,”’ 
‘“‘Learning to Make Pecan Candy,” 
‘‘Building and Furnishing a Home,”’ 
‘‘Making a Play City,’’ ‘‘Making and 
Using a Play Store.’’ Such activities as 
these grow out of the children’s everyday 
experiences, extend and deepen these ex- 
periences, and serve as an approach to 
their larger interests. As the children’s 
interests grow, their experiences broaden 
from those of the immediate home envi- 
ronment to those of the community, where 
an appreciation of social interdependence 
is developed. In the last half of the sec- 
ond year, a study of children’s activities 
in other lands provides an opportunity 
for the pupil to gain wider experience with 
distant lands and in contrast an apprecia- 
tion of, and a better understanding of, 
their own environment. 

Through a study of the activities of 
primitive peoples in the first half of the 
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third year, again the children develop an 
appreciation of their own opportunities 
and a better understanding of the more 
complex life of the present time. 

San Antonio has a rich environment, 
both historically and industrially. A 
study of San Antonio both past and pres- 
ent in the latter half of the third year 
leads to a broader comprehension of, and 
a deeper interest in, the local environ- 
ment. 

Texas is an empire within itself. Be- 
ginning with the fourth year, children 
travel (in imagination) to many sections 
of the State; since their lives are daily 
affected by contributions from these sec- 
tions, their interests are deepened through 
a study of the historic, industrial, and 
recreational features of the State. 

Beginning with the study of our coun- 
try in the last half of the fourth year, the 
next unit of which we are members is 
studied, including a study of other coun- 
tries in which we are interested because of 
exchange of products. World explorers 
connected with United States history and 
the geography of countries that sent ex- 
plorers, and of the countries explored, are 
studied. 

In the fifth year a study of the develop- 
ment of our country is made, beginning 
with the complex life of the present time 
and reaching back to the simple life of 
colonial days. Interdependence of the na- 
tions of the world in trade, in health, and 
in culture is developed in the latter half 
of this year, which aims to give children 
an appreciation of the contributions of 
various nations to the well-being, comfort, 
and beauty of the world. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING UNITS OF WORK 


In building a curriculum centering 
around children’s activities, it is essential 
to find out whether or not the activities 
in which they are engaged, the experiences 


through which the children are living, are 
resulting in better, richer, and more mean- 
ingful understanding of the world about 
them; therefore, in selecting and organiz- 
ing units to be included in a social studies 
course, it is necessary to determine which 
units are richest in possibilities for child 
development. Children and teachers se- 
lect or reject units in the light of criteria 
which they themselves help to set up, 
as: 


The unit must grow out of life situations 
which are close to the everyday experiences of 
the children. 

The activity should appeal to the children’s 
interests and should provide for both present 
and future life needs. 

The activity should be graded to the ability 
levels of the children. It should be difficult 
enough to challenge their interest and at the 
same time easy enough to make a degree of 
success possible. If the activity is suited to the 
abilities of the children, it will be rich in life 
values for the particular group. 

The activity should provide for a range of 
interests, bringing satisfaction to each member 
of the group. 

The unit should be so organized as to develop 
initiative, leadership, investigation, resourceful- 
ness, responsibility, perseverance. Children 
should be given opportunity to purpose, to 
plan, to execute, and to judge the worth of their 
own activities, in terms of well-defined standards 
which the teacher helps them set up. 

The activity should be broad in scope and 
should lead on to other related activities, thus 
broadening the children’s interests and increas- 
ing their efficiency. 

The activity should aid the child directly in 
realizing the outcomes of the course of study 
in terms of attitudes and appreciation, mean- 
ings and generalizations involved, and skills in 
the tool subjects. 

The activity should be practical for school 
purposes; the teacher should plan her work 
in advance, making sure that all materials 
are available for carrying forward the activ- 
ity. 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


There are certain basic principles es- 
sential to learning and teaching the social 
studies to which the new school subscribes: 


Learning is active, therefore learning takes 
place best under stimulating conditions of real 
life, in which the learner participates in activi- 
ties which he helps to initiate and for which 
he feels a need. 

The new freedom reveals itself in an easier, 
more natural group life, with free interchange 
of thought in group conferences and progress 
through individual work. 

The schools are child-centered and not 
teacher-centered. The boys and girls share in 
their own government, in the planning of the 
program, in the administering of the curricu- 
lum, in conducting the life of the school. 
Pupils are alive, active, working hard, invent- 
ing, organizing, contributing original ideas, as- 
sembling materials, carrying out enterprises. 

Pupils are active physically, mentally, and 
artistically. They grow by experience—experi- 
ence that is not only physical, but intellectual 
and emotional, and that is real and not de- 
seribed. There is activity, not for activity’s 
sake, but activity which is a growing toward 
something more mature, a changing for the 
better. 

The school is setting up a program of work 
which has a personal connection with the im- 
mediate life of the child. It starts with his 
needs and interests and organizes its program 
around centers of interest rather than around 
academic subjects, except where life needs coin- 
cide with the school subjects. 

The creative spirit from within is encouraged, 
rather than conformity to a pattern imposed 
from without. The pupil is placed in an at- 
mosphere conducive to self-expression and some 
will create in words, others in the dance, others 
in modeling, carving and shaping their ideas in 
plastic materials, and others through oral lan- 
guage and dramatic expression. 

The school encourages the development of in- 
dividuality on the one hand and successful social 


* Rugg and Shumaker, The Child Centered School. 
5 Knox, School Activities and Equipment. 
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participation on the other by insisting that the 
true development of the individual and the ful- 
fillment of personality are best attained as one 
expresses himself most successfully and ade- 
quately with others and toward others.‘ 


MATERIALS 


Appropriate materials and equipment 
are necessary in meeting the needs of the 
children in an activities program. There 
are three kinds of material: 


1. That which helps children in expressing 
their ideas, interests, and feelings, as in painting 
pictures, playing games, acting out real or 
imaginary happenings. 

2. That which helps children to a first-hand 
knowledge of real things, as seeing a caterpillar 
turn into a butterfly, or making a kite. 

3. That which helps children to second-hand 
information, as seeing models, specimens, and 
pictures, and reading books. Each schoolroom 
should have such equipment as can be secured 
and used efficiently.° 


The following criteria should be con- 
sidered in the selection of materials: 


The material should be suited to the physical 
development of the children and should provide 
for normal physical growth. It should be easily 
handled and should be not so heavy or unwieldy 
as to strain muscles. 

The material should be suited to the intel- 
lectual and social development of the children 
and should foster this growth. Such tendencies 
as the desire to imitate, to construct, to collect, 
and to create should be provided for. 

The material should be, as nearly as possible, 
of the type easily kept clean and sanitary. 

The equipment should be safe for children to 
use. Play apparatus should be strong and well 
constructed. Rules for the safe use of such 
tools as scissors and saws should be worked out 
with the children. 

Toys should be simple and should stimulate 
activities rather than mere observation. The 
material should satisfy and develop children’s 
esthetic nature. 
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REVIEWS 


Not only must the activities of the so- 
cial studies program be characterized by 
vivid associations to give rich and mean- 
ingful experiences, but there must also be 
planned recurrence in varied settings, of 
such items of information as seem neces- 
sary for a well-rounded social being to 
have and of those activities which should 
become skills and habits. Drills on cer- 
tain facts and map locations and practice 
in the desired skill and habit-forming pro- 
cedure should be provided. 


TESTS 


Outcomes of activities engaged in by the 
children include many definite knowledges, 
habits and skills, and many concomitant 
learnings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
ideals. 

Observation of children in their various 
activities gives opportunity for discovering 
the presence or lack of developing social 
habits and attitudes and those skills needed 
in carrying on the work. 

The new type examination techniques 
have been found effective in testing in- 
formation. 

As judged by observing children’s reac- 
tions in social situations, the ultimate goal 
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of social studies is being accomplished in 
part, as evidenced by the growing abili- 
ties of boys and girls to live together as 
contributing members of the school com- 
munity. 
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THE ENGLISH WORK ROOM FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND 
SIX IN THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN! 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Language training is giving skill in 
self-expression, the expression of the in- 
dividual’s own experiences, his own 
thoughts, his own feelings, his own way of 
looking at things. 

Given the proper stimulation, many in- 
cidents can be expressed with effect. From 
life at home, in the streets, in school, from 
sports, amusements, and tasks may be 
drawn an almost endless variety of sub- 
jects full of life and the actuality of ex- 
perience. An attempt must be made to 
establish such an atmosphere as will make 
the child desire to communicate these ex- 
periences to someone else. 

Different localities will naturally deter- 
mine the variety of the materials used. 
The activities will be determined by the 
actual surrounding life of the community. 


RELATION OF ENGLISH TO OTHER SUBJECTS 


IN THE CURRICULUM 


It is generally acknowledged that lan- 
guage is the chief instrument in every 
branch of study. The teacher of any sub- 
ject who fails to give due attention to the 
language side of the subject fails to pro- 
mote the best interests of his own special 
work. On the English teacher rests the 
responsibility for teaching the essential 
principles of language and giving the 
necessary practice and drill to make these 
principles sure. All other school activities 
provide opportunities for utilizing the pu- 
pil’s power and skill in oral and written 
expression. It is possible to teach all the 


subjects of the curriculum in such a way 
that the pupil is constantly making marked 
progress in the mastery of English. 

On the other hand, the round of the 
day’s program teems with life situations 
and experiences which provide a rich field 
of materials for the English period. Teach- 
ers no longer need to rely upon imaginary 
experiences or last summer’s vacation as 
topics for composition. Children are full 
of things to express. Every day brings 
ideas and experiences which they are eager 
to convey to one another. 


ACTIVITIES IN LANGUAGE—GRADE Four 


Reproduction of stories 

. Dramatization of stories 

Making of original stories 

Making of original stories based on pictures 

Making of original riddles 

Writing friendly letters, invitations 

. Writing of plays for special occasions 

. Conversational lessons based on: trips, ob- 

servations, home experiences, school ex- 
periences 
9. Post office (carry out typical situation) 

10. Completion of stories already read 

11. Constructing booklets in such subjects as 
history, geography, and science contain- 
ing articles pertinent to the subject 

12. Listening to stories read or told by the 
teacher 

13. Original poetry 

14. Discussion of important current events 

15. Study of pictures (not for appreciation 
alone) 

16. Keeping a diary 

17. Class newspaper 

18. Making a class story book 


SPANAAP wp 


1 This is the fifth in a series of committee reports on activities, materials, and equipment for the 


several work rooms in a school organized on the Codperative Group Plan. 


The committee on English 


was as follows: Miss Annie B. Briggs, Head of Lower School, St. Agnes School, Albany N. Y.; Mrs. 
Ethel W. Brown, Departmental Grade VI, Rahway, N. J.; Miss Mattie Houston, Principal of Ele- 
mentary School, Oxford, Miss.; and William H. Mason, Jr., Supervising Principal, Boonton, N. J. 
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THE ENGLISH WORK ROOM 


Activities IN LrreraTURE—GRADE Four 


1. Library organization 
a. Making of library corner 
b. Selection of books 
ec. Advertising good books by using post- 


ers. 


d. Advertising good books by telling about 


them 


e. Collecting desirable books 
f. Card indexing, showing why the book 
is interesting 
2. Story telling (during a round-table or social- 
ized discussion ) 
3. Planning and executing dramatizations 
4, Expressive reading 


Booxs To Reap 


Bennett 
Stevenson 
Teasdale 
Amy Lowell 
Loveman 
Millay 
Thackeray 
Carryl 
Kipling 
Carroll 
Belloc 
Stevenson 


Untermeyer 


Lear 
Thompson 


Wiggin and Smith 
Babbitt 
Barrie 

Defoe 

Harris 

Grimm 
Farjeon 
Mukerji 
Spyri 

Jacobs 
Kingsley 
Klingensmith 


Poetry 


The Flag Goes By 

Escape at Bedtime 

Stars 

Seashell 

April Rain 

Nature’s Friends 

Little Billy 

Robinson Crusoe 

Rolling Down to Rio 

Walrus and the Carpenter 

The Python 

Home Book of Verse for 
Young People 

This Singing World of 
Younger Children 

Complete Nonsense Book 

Silver Pennies 


Prose 


Arabian Nights 
Jataka Tales 

Peter Pan 
Robinson Crusoe 
Uncle Remus 
Household Tales 
Italian Peep-show 
Kari, the Elephant 
Heidi 

Italian Fairy Tales 
Water Babies 
Fireside Stories 4 
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Mabie Fairy Tales Every Child 
Should Know 

Evans Reynard the Fox 

Kipling Jungle Book 

Kipling Second Jungle Book 

White Magu Forest 

Browning Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Hawthorne Wonder Book 

Craik Little Lame Prince 

Lofting The Story of Doctor 


em co 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
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10 
11 


Dolittle 


ACTIVITIES IN LANGUAGE—GRADE Five 


. Conversation and writing about topics of 
current and seasonal interest 

. Correspondence with friends, fellow pupils, 
parents, ete. 

. Evaluating the work of others 

. Dramatization of certain stories, fables, 
ete. 

. Travels and field trips (conversation) 

. English Club activities 

. Writing of original poetry 

. Reproduction of stories 

. Completion of stories partially read 

Making of original stories 

. Writing of plays for special occasions 

Construction of booklets in such subjects 

as history, geography, and science contain- 

ing articles pertinent to the subjects 

English posters 

Correction of other people’s work 

Reading of other people’s work for vo- 

cabulary building 


AcTIvITIES IN LITERATURE—GRADE FIvE 


. Keeping the record of books read 

. Dramatization of incidents of stories read 

. Sandtable reproductions 

. Weekly story hour (where the pupil reads 
for the benefit of others) 

. Choosing poems related to their own in- 
terests 

. Book review, usually oral 

. Pantomimes to illustrate scenes 

. Making posters to interest other children 
in the book 

. Making of movies to illustrate stories 

. Blackboard stories illustrating scenes 

. Quoting parts of a poem (game) 
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1. Humor 


De la Mare 
Kipling 
Rogers 
Thackeray 


2. Patriotic 


Bennett 
Cary 
Longfellow 
Van Dyke 


3. Nature 


Blake 
Carmen 
Carryl 

De la Mare 
Frost 
Kilmer 
Morehouse 
Stevenson 
Smith 

Van Dyke 
Washburn 
Widdemer 
Wordsworth 


4. Maritime 


Holmes 
Hovey 
Masefield 
Stevenson 


5. Seasonal 


Browning 
Conkling 
Coolidge 


Field 
Garland 
Longfellow 
Moore 
Moore 
Stevenson 
Stevenson 
Stevenson 


~ 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Books To Reap 


Poetry 


The Camel’s Hump 
Poor Henry 
Mumps 

A Tragic Story 


The Flag Goes By 
The Leak in the Dike 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
America 


Three Things to Remember 
Trees 

The Plaint of the Camel 
Five Eyes 

The Runaway 

Trees 

The Secret 

The Flowers 

Tree Planting 

The Friendly Trees 
The First Robin 

The Faithless Flowers 
The Daffodils 


Old Ironsides 

The Sea Gypsy 

A Wanderer’s Song 

When I Was Down Beside 
the Sea 


The Year’s at the Spring 

Spring Song 

How the 
Down 

The Night Wind 

Do You Fear the Wind? 

The Three Kings 

Good King Wenceslas 

The Night before Christmas 

Picture Books in Winter 

The Wind 

Windy Nights 


Leaves Came 


Tennyson Winter 

Whittier October’s Bright Blue 
Weather 

Whittier The Corn Song 

Whittier Selections from “Snow- 
bound” 

6. Miscellaneous 

Field Seein’ Things 

Kilmer The House With Nobody in 
It 

Longfellow The Arrow and the Song 

Riley Little Orphant Annie 

Stevenson Travel 

Van Dyke The Things I Prize 


Prose 


1. Stories of present-day people: Roosevelt, 
Lindbergh, Byrd, ete. (It is wise to re- 
view daily periodicals for material) 

2. Biography: Columbus, Washington, Lin- 
coln, and other leaders 

3. Explorations: Marco Polo, Stanley, Cooke, 
Byrd, and others 

4. Historical: David Crockett, Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson, John Paul Jones, Nathan 
Hale, William Penn, etc. 


5. Nature Stories 


Kellogg Insect Stories 

Kipling Just So Stories 

Payne The Arkansas Bear 

Sharp Where Rolls the Oregon 

6. Humor 

Carroll Alice in Wonderland 

Aldrich The Story of a Bad Boy 

Lofting Dr. Dolittle 

Harris Uncle Remus and His 
Friends 


7. Folk Stories, Fables, and Fairy Stories 


ZEsop Mercury and the Woodman 
Alden The Knights of the Silver 
Shield 
Curry and 
Clippinger Children’s Literature 
Franklin The Whistle 
Henderson Andersen’s Best Fairy 


Tales 
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Ingelow Stories Told to a Child 

Kupfer Stories of Long Ago 

Lang Arabian Nights 

Raju Indian Folk Stories and 
Fables 

Wiche Story of Beowulf 

Wilde The Happy Prince and 


8, Miscellaneous 


Other Tales 


Activities IN LITERATURE—GRADE SIx 


. Formation of a reading club 

. Dramatization of some well-liked story 

. Much silent reading at the library table 

. Making of a personal poem book 

. Collecting short periodicals of a subject 

interesting to the child 

. Memorization of certain parts of a poem 

7. Handling of a library (visit local library 
for organization) 

8. Making of library bulletin for display of 
good books 

9. Creative production 

10. Interpretation of some personal experience 

as compared with some book that has 

been read 


or © DH 


a 











Baldwin Fifty Famous Stories 

Baldwin Old Stories of the East 

Defoe Robinson Crusoe 

Golding Story of David Livingstone 

Lang The Blue Fairy Book 

Mabie Norse Stories 

Oleott Good Stories for Great 
Holidays 

Pyle King Arthur and His 
Knights 

Spyri Heidi 

Wiggin Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm 


a oP co 


13, 


14, 


Activities IN LancuaGE—GrapEe Six 


. Telling of personal experiences (sports, 


movies, events in schoolroom, handwork, 
stories, adventures and biographies per- 
tinent to social studies) 


. Relating of an incident (accidents, humor- 


ous events, etc.) 


. Making imaginative endings to stories 

. Making plays connected with other studies 
. Making riddles 

. Descriptions for the purpose of having 


children guess who or what was meant 


. Making reports on athletic activities, club 


activities, school government 


. Original stories and poems for observation 


of seasonal activities 


. Making of programs for auditorium 
10. 


ll. 
12, 


Making of magazines 

Correspondence with other people 

Diaries connected with travels in other 
classes 

Making of notebooks to preserve materials 
of other subjects 

Making of outlines (this should be asso- 
ciated with outside activities as well as 
with class reports) 


11. Observation of some situation in life 


Asis aiiw 


Booxs To READ 





Poetry 


1. Story Poems 


Longfellow Wreck of the Hesperus 

Scott Lochinvar 

Tennyson Lady Claire 

2. Historical 

Drake The American Flag 

Emerson Concord Hymn 

Holmes Old Ironsides 

Miller Columbus 

Whitman O! Captain, My Captain 

3. Beauty of Life 

Bryant March 

Curry Poetry Book 

Foss The House by the Side of 
the Road 

Guiterman The Cardinal Bird 

Kilmer Trees 

Morley Song for a Little House 

Reese A Song of Life 

Sill Opportunity 

4. Ballads 

Longfellow The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 

Longfellow Hiawatha 

Longfellow The Bell of Atri 

Macaulay Horatius at the Bridge 
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Noyes 
Southey 


The Song of Sherwood 
The Inchcape Rock 


5. Humorous 


Carroll The Jabberwocky 

Field The Duel 

Guiterman Strictly Germ-proof 

Holmes The Ballad of the Oyster- 
man 

Milne The Doormouse and the 
Doctor 
Prose 


1. Civie Responsibility 
Boutet de Monvel Joan of Are 


Hillyer A Child’s History of the 
World 

Lindsay Daniel Boone’s The Back- 
woodsman 

Sabin Opening the West with 
Lewis and Clark 

Pyle Men of Iron 

Van Loon Short History of Discovery 


2. Modern Heroes 


Grenfell Stories of Roosevelt 

Mowry American Heroes and 
Heroism 

Nicolay Boy’s Life of Lincoln 


3. Old Time Heroes 


Church Odyssey for Boys and Girls 

Colum The Children’s Homer 

Haaren and Po- The Boy’s King Arthur 
land 

Hall Viking Stories 


4. Humorous 


Dickens The Christmas Carol 

Hale Peterkin Papers 

Tarkington Penrod 

Wiggin The Birds’ Christmas Carol 

5. Nature 

Blanchan Birds Every Child Should 
Know 

Jordan Science Sketches 

Miller Children’s Book of Birds 

Mukerji Kari, the Elephant 
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6. Lifelike Stories 


Canfield Understood Betsy 

Defoe Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe 

Duncan Adventures of Billy Topsail 

French The Lance of Kanana 

Putnam David Goes Voyaging 


ACTIVITIES IN READING 


The reading activities will be very closely 
connected with the activities as listed under 
literature headings. 

1. Silent reading from basal text 
2. Reading to an audience 

There will be need of reading drill for 
some pupils. Several basal readers are listed 
below: 


Basal Texts, such as 


Bolenius Readers Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Elson Readers Scott, Foresman 
Learn to Study Readers Ginn & Co. 
Pathway to Reading Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Reading-Literature Row, Peterson 
Readers 
Story Hour Readers 
The Children’s Own 
Readers 


American Book Co. 
Ginn & Co. 


SPELLING 


The spelling work of the class should be 
closely connected with the language work 
that is being handled. It is recommended 
that there be some study of accepted word 
lists. The work should be largely directed 
to meeting individual needs. Emphasis 
should be placed upon purposing rather 
than upon spelling. Results should be 
judged by the percentage of the children 
in the group who consistently purpose to 
have all written work spelled correctly 
rather than by the number of words that 
are spelled correctly during the spelling 
period. 

A spelling conscience should be devel- 
oped. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of the teacher’s re- 
fusal to accept written work that is not 
entirely free from error. 
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Spelling Lists, such as 6. Library shelves 
Horn-Ashbaugh McCall List 7. Round table (1) 
Morrison Speller Pearson-Suzzallo 8. Tables (24”, 26”, 28”; top—3’ x 5’) 
9. Chairs (without arms—14”, 16”, 18’—rub- 
EQuIPpMENT ber tipped legs) 
Room 10. Ink stands 
1. Size—Average size classroom (seating ca- 11. Pencil sharpener 
pacity—approximately 40) 12. Bulletin board (as large as possible) 
2. Room should be homelike 13. Dictionary stand 
a. Window boxes 14. Catalogue case 
b. Blossoming plants and flowers 15. Typewriter 
ec. Library corner 16. Mimeograph machine 
d. Small chairs and rockers (decorated) 17. Paper cutter 
e. Rug 18. Work table 
3. Blackboard (4 x 15’) 19. Pictures (wall, art) 
4, As much wall space as possible for built-in 20. Printing outfit 4 
bookshelves 21. Necessary writing paper d 
5. Magazine and newspaper rack 22. Sand table 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 3 
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Supervision and Teaching of Reading 

Empirical Studies in School Reading 

Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading 

Elementary School Library 

Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture 

Curriculum Making in the Elementary 
School 

Elementary Standards in English 

Principles of Teaching and Learning in the 
Elementary School 

Silent Reading 

Psychology of the Elementary School Sub- 
jects 

Speaking and Writing English (Revised) 
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The Children’s Reading 


National Society for the Study of Education 

Materials of Reading 

Comparative Studies of Current Practices 
in Reading 
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TEACHER OPINION ON PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


A. W. Hurp 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The problems of science teaching may be 
solved satisfactorily only after a study of 
the children being taught, for the problems 
arise in actual teaching situations. When 
courses have been carefully planned, at- 
tempts to put them into practice may not 
result in fruitful achievement, because of 
pupil factors determining achievement for 
which provisions may not have been made. 
Instructors who are ‘‘in the front lines’’ 
are forced to meet the actual teaching situa- 
tions and should be able to give invaluable 
testimony concerning teaching problems 
and the possibilities of their solution. 

This article contains suggestions from 
teachers who had made use of one or more 
teaching units in high school physics and 
who gave responses to certain questionnaire 
items addressed to them. The teaching 
units were those prepared for experimental 
use by the sub-committee on physics of the 
Committee on Standards for Use in the Re- 
organization of Secondary School Curric- 
ula, of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.1 The 
suggestions should receive the attention of 
teachers of science and curriculum builders 
because they introduce evidence secured 
under actual teaching conditions by those 
meeting the everyday situations which arise 
in the classroom. 

The items will be considered in the order 
in which they occurred on the question- 
naires and some attempts will be made to 
interpret their significance. 

Tentative time limits had been set for the 


experimental trials of the units and the first 
item referred to the adequacy of the limit 
set. The question to which answers were 
sought was whether the time set was suffi- 
cient or insufficient. Of thirty-five replies, 
twenty-five were in the affirmative and ten 
in the negative. On the basis of the speci- 
fied times set for the nineteen teaching units 
given, 10,600 minutes of instructional time 
would be required. Counting a school year 
of ten months or forty weeks, 10,000 min- 
utes? would be available. This would be 
inadequate on the basis of a forty-week 
year. The added discrepancy caused by a 
thirty-six-week or nine-month year would 
be great. In view of the fact that ten of 
thirty-five teachers thought the allotted 
time insufficient, it is rather clear that 
teachers generally should not try to teach 
all nineteen units in the average school, 
unless many of the units are shortened 
considerably. 

In other words, teacher opinion seems to 
strongly suggest the probability that the 
present content of high school physics, of 
which the nineteen units represent only a 
part, is too inclusive. This opinion is sup- 
ported by evidence of inadequate achieve- 
ment records. A generalization on this 
phase is not out of place here and may be 
stated as follows: 

Under present conditions and ideals of 
secondary school instruction, the course in 
high school physics covers too much content 
for the average pupil enrolled in the aver- 
age public high school. 


* Hurd, A. W., ‘Reorganization in Physies.’? North Central Association Quarterly, September, 1929. 


* Five fifty-minute periods per week. 


* Hurd, A. W., ‘*What Are Girls and Boys Getting from Their School Courses in Science?’’ Teachers 


College Record, 31 (April, 1930), 642-647. 
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Each of the teaching units to which ref- 
erence has been made contained suggested 
project work in addition to common activi- 
ties for all pupils. This phase is in accord- 
ance with modern conceptions of caring 
adequately for individual differences of 
pupils. It was presumed that every pupil, 
if possible, should engage in some indi- 
vidual project work, to be planned and car- 
ried out by himself and in his own way. 

The questionnaire sought to determine to 
what extent pupils carried on the suggested 
projects or others which they might have 
chosen. Eighteen replies reported extra 
projects by some pupils. Fourteen replied 
in the negative. Replies were not complete 
in many cases. The only deduction possible 
is that some project work is being carried 
out in some schools but that the practice is 
not universal in the course in physics. Ap- 
parently it is an inconsistent and spasmodic 
practice. This is not surprising for the 
comments made refer often to the lack of 
time for individual project work. In other 
words, if the prescribed course is too long, 
the addition of individual project work 
makes the time allotment all the more in- 
adequate. A second generalization is per- 
tinent to the effect that: 

Under present instructional conditions 
and ideals, the average pupil enrolled in 
physics in the average public high school 
has no time for additional project work. 

The question of method is always in- 
teresting. The questionnaire sought to dis- 
cover the methods being used in the teach- 
ing of physies. The following were desig- 
nated. The number of replies is shown 
after each. 


Recitation—laboratory—demonstration ..... 9 
Completely supervised study .............. 2 
Supervised study—discussion—laboratory .. 1 
Eo nancccansiacanncnavnrone 2 
Completely individualized instruction ....... 2 


Supervised study-discussion 


“ Unpublished. 


Individualized instruction with demonstration 1 
Contract system 
Combination 


While questionnaires are often unsatis- 
factory, some truths may be gleaned from 
the responses given above. First of all, it 
is difficult to specify one’s method unless 
a given method is actually specified in 
advance, as, for example, the contract sys- 
tem. Even then, the chances are that the 
method specified includes others which may 
be analyzed out. Methods never have been 
clearly defined, but there is hope of such 
definition by specifications such as are 
given above. These represent, however, 
only steps in the right direction. A further 
discussion of this matter* shows that there 
are pupil and teacher elements of instruc- 
tion which should be more clearly differen- 
tiated. The only generalization possible 
from the questionnaire replies is as follows: 

Most teachers of high school physics use 
procedures which must be classified as a 
multiplicity or combination of methods. 
Analysis is necessary to break them up into 
their elements. 

An item of the questionnaire asked for 
details of method used which were novel or 
unique. Many teachers denied any novel 
or unique method but several contributed 
the following, which are suggestive: 


Questionnaire replies substituted for laboratory 
notebooks. 

Pupils performed experiments with apparatus 
constructed by themselves. 

Each pupil made some kind of a report. 

A thoroughly planned testing program. 

Daily question lists for home study. 

A notebook on each unit. 

Pupils brought in apparatus from junk yards 
and demonstrated them. 

A work book scheme. 

Pre-view of unit given by the teacher. 

Visits to oxygen and hydrogen manufacturing 
plants, plating plants, ete. 











, 
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Diagrams drawn. 

Class visited a motion picture house, heard a 
demonstration of the vitaphone, and wrote up 
the trip. 

Put life into assignments by reference to mod- 
ern industry. 

Contract method. 

Used pre-test to launch the study of the unit— 
each pupil copied the items in which he was 
most interested. 

Pupils formulated their own bibliography. 

Pupils formulated the guiding outline. 

Pupils suggested the study of vibrating strings, 
formulated and tested their own laws. 

Pupils kept lists of the new terms encoun- 
tered. 

Pupils took imaginary trips. 


These statements show that teachers are 
actually making some trials of new schemes 
and are looking for suggestions which may 
prove to be of worth. When it came to giv- 
ing suggestions for the omission or addi- 
tion of items in the nineteen units men- 
tioned, however, very few were made. In 
general, the materials did not excite opposi- 
tion. 

A question was asked concerning the 
amount of study outside of class. Thirty- 
four replies indicated that study was re- 
quired, and three that study was not 
required. The time ranged from no 
specified time to two hours, the majority 
giving one class period as the expected 
time. 

A question concerning definite times set 
aside for laboratory and class periods was 
also asked. Twenty replies indicated a 
division, usually three days for recitation 
and two double periods for laboratory. 
Eight replies indicated no division, intimat- 
ing that laboratory or recitation was car- 
ried on as needs arose. This last tendency 
perhaps shows an inclination to aim toward 
definite goals, the activities being chosen 
which will accomplish the goals, regardless 
of definite time divisions. This is undoubt- 
edly a correct attitude, as there is no logical 


reason for having three days of recitation 
and two days of laboratory, except admin- 
istrative convenience. 

The questionnaire finally sought opinion 
on whether a course covering the entire 
field of conventional physics or an intensive 
course on a few selected units was desir- 
able. Eleven replies favored the former, 
and twenty-one, the latter. Apparently 
most teachers are convinced that the pres- 
ent rather conventional course is too long, 
and results in superficiality. 

Another point concerned whether the 
course in physics should be developed 
around daily life applications or physical 
principles. Twenty-seven replies favored 
the former, and six, the latter. This indi- 
cates a decided tendency toward agreement 
that the course should be developed around 
everyday applications of physics. This ten- 
dency does not at all preclude the teaching 
of physical principles. It intimates merely 
that pupils are more likely to be interested 
in the applications than in the principles 
themselves. Or, stated differently, they 
are interested only indirectly in the prin- 
ciples to the extent that they serve to ex- 
plain their applications. The concrete is 
more attractive than the abstract to most 
boys and girls, and the abstract is naturally 
only understandable through an under- 
standing of the concrete. If finally desired 
that a degree of abstractness be secured by 
each pupil, this will be possible only 
through the presentation of many concrete 
situations, a noting of identifiable simi- 
larities, and an abstraction of these simi- 
larities to form a law or principle. 

Perhaps a reason for some of the inade- 
quacies of present science teaching lies in 
the failure to present enough of the con- 
crete to make abstractions understandable. 
This takes time. Time is an element which 
must be considered, though there are 
always chances that a wealth of experiences 
may be presented in less time. 
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SUMMARY 


The following statements summarize the 


apparent generalizations which may be 
ranked as hypotheses in view of the rela- 
tively small number of responses upon 
which they are based: 


1. 


Under present conditions and ideals of secon- 
dary school instruction, the course in high 
school physies covers too much content for 
the average pupil enrolled in the average 
public high school. 


. Under present instructional conditions and 


ideals, the average pupil enrolled in the aver- 
age public high school has no time for addi- 
tional project work. 


. Most teachers of high school physics use 


procedures which must be classified as a mul- 
tiplicity or combination of methods. An- 
alysis is necessary to break them up into 
their elements. 


. Most high school teachers of physics are look- 


ing for new suggestions in method and con- 
tent but few seem to have many definite, 
original suggestions of their own. 
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5. There is perhaps a slight tendency toward 


the formulation of objectives, stated in such 
a manner that methods to accomplish them 
are automatically evident. (This does away 
with set times given for such procedures as 
recitation, laboratory, and the like.) 

6. A rather intensive concentration upon a few 
selected units of instruction is probably pref- 
erable to a plan which attempts to cover the 
whole field of logical physics. 

7. In order to appeal to the average student in 
the average public high school, the course in 
physics should be planned definitely to ex- 
plain common things in the pupil’s environ- 
ment. 


Under any circumstances, it seems wise 
to follow the implications of the statements 
given above, and determine by actual ex- 
perimental trial the outcomes of such im- 
plications. An improvement in achieve- 
ment records and in feelings of satisfac- 
tion on the part of teachers and students 
would be the criteria for use in judging 
the wisdom of such a course. 





























A CROSS-SECTION OF TEACHING IN TERMS OF 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


J. M. Huaeues anp E. O. MEtsy 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


In the conduct of a recent study of high 
school supervision the authors of this ar- 
tice had the opportunity of making an 
activity analysis of one class recitation con- 
ducted by each of 116 teachers of social 
studies in 20 high schools of the Chicago 
area! The technique employed made pos- 
sible a record of the number, length, and 
kind of activities engaged in by both teach- 
ers and pupils. The data secured thus af- 
ford a cross-sectional view of social studies 
teaching in the 20 high schools. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe teaching 
as shown by the analysis and to discuss 
some of the relationships found to exist 
between activities and factors which might 
condition the character of the activities. 


NUMBER AND DURATION OF ACTIVITIES 


One is impressed with the large number 
of activities employed by these teachers in 
a single class period (Table I). While for 
any one teacher the particular class period 
observed may not of course be typical, yet 
the chances are that the results secured 
fairly describe the situation as a whole. 
In Table I the activities of both teachers 
and pupils are included. Asking a ques- 
tion by the teacher would be considered 
one activity, as would also answering the 
question by a pupil. Thus, in a class 
period in which there were 200 activities 
the teacher may have asked perhaps 100 
questions. Some teachers asked more than 


150 questions in the course of a 45-minute 
period. Under such conditions both ques- 
tions and answers must be brief. 

If one disregards those classes which en- 
gaged in but one activity during the whole 
period, the median number of activities 
per period is 130 for the total number of 
teachers observed. The average length of 
the activities was about 22 seconds. The 
activities of 84 of these classrooms averaged 
less than a quarter of a minute in length. 

The optimum number of activities desir- 
able for a single class period probably 
cannot be determined. But the ques- 
tion may be raised whether activities are 
not now administered in many classrooms 
in ways that destroy the possibilities of 
favorable learning conditions. This ques- 
tion seems a legitimate one to raise in the 
case of the 12 teachers in the above analysis 
who employed over 200 activities during a 
single class period. It is to be noted that 
there were as many as 23 teachers who did 
not find it necessary to use such a large 
number of activities. The activities in 
their classrooms averaged more than a min- 
ute in length as contrasted with an average 
of 13 seconds or less for the former group. 


ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED 


The kind of activity employed in the 
classroom during the conduct of a recita- 
tion is of importance from several angles. 
If it be found that a teacher employs one 


*Hughes, J. M., and Melby, E. O., Supervision of Instruction in High School. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Contributions to Education, School of Education Series, No. 4. Public School Publishing Com- 
we Bloomington, Illinois. The technique by which these data were obtained is described in Chapter 

II, 
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TABLE I 


Toe NuMBER AND THE AVERAGE LENGTH 
IN SECONDS OF THE ACTIVITIES Founp In Use 
IN 93 CLassRooms! 











Number of Number of Average 
Different Teachers Em- Length of 
Activities ploying This Activities 

Engaged in Number in Seconds 

322 1 7 
260 1 11 
257 1 16 
250 1 11 
223 2 10 
200-219 6 13 
190-199 2 15 
180-189 5 16 
170-179 2 15 
160-169 3 18 
150-159 2 19 
140-149 8 18 
130-139 6 22 
120-129 2 24 
110-119 5 26 
100-109 2 28 
90-99 7 31 
80-89 8 36 
70-79 3 44 
60-69 4 45 
50-59 1 60 
40-49 2 69 
30-39 4 103 
20-29 3 146 
11 1 246 
4 1 900 

3 2 1200 

1 9 3420 











1 Only those classes are included here for which 
complete data of several kinds are available. 


kind of activity almost exclusively, it 
would seem that she could afford to de- 
velop an ability to perform this activity 
with consummate skill. Again, constant use 


* Kilpatrick’s Foundations of Method, Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
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of one activity might be an indication of 
the teacher’s inability to use varied ac- 
tivities. She may be avoiding some ac- 
tivities because she has never learned to 
employ them. A third consideration is that 
of the interests of the pupil. If pupils 
perform certain activities with great fre- 
quencies, then the direction of this ac- 
tivity on the part of the teacher should be 
such as to develop the ability of the pupil 
to execute the activity with all the skill of 
which he is capable. If a pupil is to make 
reports frequently, then he should not 
merely be told to make a report but rather 
he should be taught how to make reports 
effectively. Likewise the pupils of the 
class should be taught how to receive a re- 
port and what to do with it afterwards. 
During recent years much work has been 
done by training institutions and by super- 
visors in an attempt to replace the ques- 
tion and answer recitation by other types 
of learning activities. Entire books have been 
written, the principal purpose of which has 
been the redirection of learning activities.’ 
However, the question still seems to re- 
main supreme as the chief vehicle of teach- 
ing. Naturally it follows that, for pupils, 
answering questions maintains first rank as 
a medium of learning (Table II). It is 
encouraging to note, however, that as many 
as 18 per cent of the teachers did not make 
any use of the question whatsoever, which 
seems to indicate that some teachers know 
how to get along without it. One rather 
surprising characteristic of the classroom 
brought out by the data is the small part 
played by voluntary participation on the 
part of pupils. Only 10 per cent raised 
queries during the recitation and but 8 per 
eent ventured any form of voluntary com- 
ment upon what was being developed. 
Apparently the teacher dominates the class- 
room. The pupils are largely dependent 


and Thayer’s The Passing of the Recitation are examples. 
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TABLE II 


Tur FREQUENCY oF Use oF THE 30 More Common Activities ENGAGED IN INDIVIDUALLY BY THE 
93 TEACHERS AND THE 2540 Pupits 











Number of Per Cent of Number of Per Cent of 
Type of Activity Teachers Who | Teachers Who | Pupils Who Pupils Who 
Used This Used This Used This Used This 
Activity Activity Activity Activity 
Asking questions................ 77 82 254 10 
Answering questions............. 51 54 1286 51 
Special activities................ 29 31 331 13 
Making informal comments. ..... 70 74 202 8 
Making topical reports........... 1 1 31 1 
Assignment activities............ 42 45 1028 40 
ee 3 3 87 3 
Objective testing................ 2 2 46 - 
ree ee ree 10 11 260 10 
Use of equipment............... 1 1 26 1 

















upon her, and the question remains one of 
the chief agencies of this control. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABILITY, ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND THE AMOUNT OF 
PARTICIPATION 


The study of the kinds of activities in 
which pupils and teachers engage along 
with the frequency and duration of these 
activities leads to the question of the rela- 
tionships between the degree and character 
of pupil participation and factors which 
might be expected to condition the extent 
or nature of this participation. The two 
factors which might be expected to condi- 
tion the distribution of activities among 
pupils and upon which data could be ob- 
tained in quantitative form are intelligence 
and achievement of pupils. It was pos- 
sible to show the nature of these relation- 
ships in the study because the analysis 
showed the kind of activities engaged in by 
each pupil. The intelligence level of each 
pupil was procured, as was also the achieve- 
ment level as measured by the previous 


term’s mark in the social studies. 
lationships are shown in Table III. 
Only a slight favoritism to those of 
higher ability is shown here with respect 
to the distribution of opportunities to pu- 
pils of the various intelligence levels. The 


The re- 


TABLE III 


THe Meptan I. Q. or Pupits* Wuo Partici- 
PATED WITH DIFFERING FREQUENCIES 








Number of Participations Median I. Q. 





None 104.35 
104.55 
104.85 
107.15 
107.15 
107.15 
104.15 


107.10 


Noo Ff W NO 








* Total number of pupils, 1270. 
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relationship between extent of participa- 
tion and ability is so small as to be of little 
significance. The degree of relationship 
was also explored for different grade levels 
by correlating the I. Q.’s of the pupils of 
the sophomore and senior classes with the 
number of activities they engaged in, re- 
spectively. The correlation for sophomores, 
based upon 170 cases selected at random, 
was r = .156 + .051. For seniors, the cor- 
relation computed on the basis of 191 cases 
selected at random was r = .172 + .055. 

Apparently this lack of anything like a 
very significant relationship does not bear 
out for social studies the earlier notions 
concerning the relationship between ability 
of pupils and the opportunities given them 
for class participation. What the relation- 
ship for other subjects in the high school 
might be, of course, cannot be inferred 
from the data on social studies. But, in 
general, there is a popular notion to the 
effect that pupils of higher ability have the 
larger number of opportunities to respond. 
These inferences have largely been an out- 
growth of investigative discussions in the 
elementary school field. The finding of 
Horn in a study made much earlier in the 
elementary school field may illustrate the 
common notion. The following quotation 
from Horn’s study may serve this pur- 
pose :3 


Why inequality exists is probably due to the 
following factors: 1. Pupils who are most 
competent, in general, desire most to partici- 
pate. 2. Those who wish most to participate 
tend to get to do it. 3. The teacher feels the 
necessity of getting things done and so accepts 
the more ready and satisfactory answers of the 
bright pupils. 

A second notion has been that this tend- 
ency to favoritism in participation was ac- 


centuated as the grades advanced. To 
quote Horn again: 


There is also a tendency for the per cent of 
reciting done by the best quartile to increase 
with an advancing grade so that pupils in the 
upper grammar grades do more than those in 
the primary or intermediate school ... as 
might be expected from the tendency in the 
first quartile, the amount of reciting done by 
the fourth quartile grows increasingly less with 
an advance in grade, so that in the high school 
the best quartile does almost twice as much 
reciting as does the poorest quartile.‘ 


While ability level is not a serious factor 
in conditioning the distribution of oppor- 
tunities for pupil participation, it was 
thought that the general achievement level 
might be a factor. The marks of the pu- 
pils were, therefore, correlated with the 
extent of participation as measured by the 
number of activities engaged in. The cor- 
relation between marks and the total num- 
ber of activities engaged in by a sampling 
of 346 pupils in all grades of the high 
school was r=.016. For a sampling of 
167 sophomores the correlation was found 
to be .110. For a sampling of 189 seniors 
the correlation was found to be .168. Here 
again there seems to be little evidence of 
favoritism in the distribution of the activi- 
ties, although in all three cases the correla- 
tions were positive. 


IMPLICATIONS 


While there is not space in this brief 
article to deal with all of the various as- 
pects of the above study, two facts in re- 
gard to social studies teaching in these 
high schools challenge attention. One is 
that teaching is still largely ‘‘question and 
answer’’ recitation. The other is that 
even in the use of this traditional teaching 
procedure existing practice may be seri- 
ously questioned. 

Whatever may be the causes, the changes 
being advocated in our methods of teach- 


® Horn, Ernest, Distribution of Opportunity for Participation Among the Various Pupils in Classroom 
Recitations. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 67, p. 36. 


*Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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ing are not finding their way into 
the schools to any considerable extent. 
Teacher-training methods may be at fault. 
Teachers may leave their training institu- 
tions with good intentions and splen- 
did theories, but lacking the techniques 
whereby improved teaching procedures 
may be worked out. Perhaps after a few 
more or less unsuccessful efforts the teacher 
falls back on traditional means and teaches 
as she has been taught, rather than as she 
has been taught how to teach. Again, su- 
pervisors may be at fault in not providing 
teachers with the necessary stimulus or 
guidance. 

No effort was made in the above analysis 
of teaching to take account of qualitative 
aspects of teaching. However, the ‘‘rapid 
fire’’ questioning which typically consumes 
the class periods can scarcely serve any 
but testing and drill purposes. There is 
seemingly little relationship between pupil 
abilities or achievements and class partici- 
pation. After all, this is perhaps not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the teacher 
dominates the situation. Pupils do little 
volunteering. They ask few questions. 
They evidently assume that their job is to 
answer the teacher’s questions. The 
teacher probably tries to distribute ques- 
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tions fairly among the pupils. The net re- 
sult is that pupils of better ability play 
little or no larger parts that those of lesser 
ability. If there is any amount of pupil 
initiative, one might expect pupil partici- 
pation to vary with the characteristics of 
the pupils. Those who desire to increase 
the amount of pupil activity and initiative 
in learning will no doubt be disappointed 
to find that teaching in social studies in 
these large high schools is so largely 
teacher dominated. 

It is reasonable to suggest that objective 
techniques for analyzing classroom pro- 
cedure, similar to those used in this study, 
may be helpful in bringing about im- 
provement in teaching. When one teacher 
insisted on knowing the results for her 
own class she was given the data for the 
analysis. Her comment was, ‘‘Is it possible 
that I asked 150 questions?’’ If this 
teacher wants to reduce the number of 
questions asked, she has a point of de- 
parture. She can also check her progress 
if she so desires. 

Perhaps the use of more objective tech- 
niques in supervision may help teachers 
and supervisors to change the teaching in 
our classrooms if they believe changes 
should be made. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALL-YEAR SCHOOLING UPON 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT? 


GrorcE I. BRINKERHOFF 
Principal, Webster Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


Figures presented in the preceding ar- 
ticles of this series indicate that children 
reach a higher educational level in an all- 
year school than in a ten-month school. It 
remains to be proved that this gain is 
really worth while, that it is achieved with- 
out loss in some other direction, and that 
it is attained by the best available means. 
Also, there is the possibility of social bene- 
fits other than those emanating from the 
purely educational advantages. There are 
a few records bearing directly upon these 
different propositions, but for the most 
part the propositions are at the present 
time matters for judgment. 

Is there an advantage in bringing chil- 
dren to a higher educational level? There 
should be no difference of opinion on this 
point. All-year schooling increases the 
graduation output of a school each year 
by more than twenty per cent, and these 
graduates are as well equipped education- 
ally as are the graduates of equivalent ten- 
month schools. The ten-month schools 
send into industry proportionately more 
pupils below eighth grade level. All in 
all, pupils leaving all-year schools either 
by graduation or because of the desire or 
necessity of going to work are superior 
educationally, though of about the same 
average chronological and mental age at 
the time of leaving. No study has been 
made of the social efficiency of the ex- 
students of the two types of schools, but 
if education bears any relation to social 
and individual betterment, the all-year 
group occupies a position of advantage. 


It is known that those who have completed 
the elementary school course find jobs 
more easily and find better jobs, generally 
speaking, than do those who have failed 
to complete the course. Also, the gradu- 
ates have more incentive and greater op- 
portunity to continue their education if 
they should so desire. 

Countries in which education is most 
general and at a relatively high level are 
the most advanced economically, socially, 
and morally; those states of our country 
which furnish the greatest educational op- 
portunities are the leaders in industry and 
wealth, and, other things being equal, have 
the least amount of crime. It may be said 
that the possession of wealth is the cause 
of the better educational facilities, and 
that is true; but it also appears to be true 
that an improvement in the educational 
program elevates the general plane of 
living and adds to the wealth of the com- 
munity. Examination of crime records 
reveals that there is an inverse relation 
between educational level and unlawful 
conduct. The lower the educational level, 
the greater is the tendency to crime, the low 
educational level acting as a cause rather 
than as an effect of criminal tendency. 
According to the various studies on this 
subject, education of the people seems to 
pay. It should be better for society, then, 
that children reach high school level be- 
fore going into industry than that they en- 
ter industry at a lower educational level. 
The fact that all-year school pupils attain 
a higher educational plane before leaving 


? This is the fourth of a series of articles on the all-year school, by Mr. Roe and Mr. Brinkerhoff. 
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school than do pupils of comparable ten- 
month schools may be interpreted to sig- 
nify that the all-year school is doing more 
for society as well as for the individual. 

It may be granted that children will 
learn more by attending school twelve 
months a year than by attending ten, and 
that this additional learning itself is bene- 
ficial; but there is sometimes the question 
of the effects upon health. People are so 
accustomed to the long summer vacation 
from school that they often regard it as 
necessary to the well-being of children. 
The fact is that, after eighteen years of 
careful observation by teachers and by the 
medical inspection department in Newark, 
nothing has been found which would lead 
anybody to suspect that children’s health 
is adversely affected by attending school 
twelve months a year. Clogston’s study 
of high school students in Terre Haute is 
favorable to summer work on the score of 
both health and achievement.? During the 
six years of operation of the all-year plan 
in Nashville there have been observed no 
ill effects upon health. There is not the 
slightest evidence that any child’s health 
has been impaired by attending school 
during July and August. On the other 
hand, a child in school has the advantage 
of the services of school nurse, of school 
physician, and of the health directors. 
From the standpoint of health, he should 
be better off than the child who stays at 
home, especially when the home is such as 
is frequently found in a congested area of 
a city. He certainly is less in danger of 
accident, and less likely to neglect him- 
self in the matter of personal cleanliness. 
Also, it should be remembered that school 
buildings are cooler in summer than are 
most homes. The walls are thick, the 
rooms are spacious, and ventilation is at 
its best. A classroom is a cheerful and 
comfortable place for a child in summer. 


* School Review, 37 (December, 1929) 760-63. 
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But what of the effect upon a teacher’s 
health? Here, too, there is no evidence to 
prove that summer work, or that twelve 
months’ work a year, has been harmful. 
Of course, a teacher already in poor health 
would show poor judgment in remaining 
in school for the extra two months’ work. 
(A teacher is not compelled to work dur- 
ing July and August.) There is no good 
reason for believing that a person of nor- 
mally good health cannot or should not 
teach 230 days a year. The ten-month 
schools are open about 195 days a year; 
the all-year schools are open but 35 days 
more. If a teacher cannot work 230 days 
out of 365 without impairing her health, 
there must be something radically wrong 
either with the school or with the teacher. 
If teaching is too strenuous at present, 
perhaps it would be better to modify the 
teaching performance than to close the 
schools. 

Nor is there any evidence of loss in 
mental health. At the end of the summer, 
after children have been in school twelve 
months, there are no signs of brain fa- 
tigue; and achievement tests given at that 
time yield as high ratings as are obtained 
at any other time of the year. Also, it is 
a noteworthy fact that children return to 
school in September, after a vacation of 
only two or three weeks, with as much 
zest for work, and with as keen interest, 
as if they had had a long summer vaca- 
tion. Some teachers had feared that sum- 
mer schooling would dull pupils’ interest 
in learning, but such did not turn out to 
be the case. Now many teachers believe 
that summer study prevents interest from 
waning. In order to determine which type 
of school had succeeded best in instilling in 
pupils a liking for school and a desire for 
further schooling, a motives test was de- 
vised under the direction of Professor 
William A. McCall and applied to all 
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twelve-year-old pupils in Newark’s all- 
year schools and to an equated group in 
ten-month schools, with the result that the 
all-year school pupils made a slightly bet- 
ter showing.’ 

Because all-year pupils are frequently 
called upon to repeat a term’s work, some 
have wondered whether a failure psychol- 
ogy has not been produced. A fairly large 
number of all-year school pupils in Newark 
repeat one of every three terms (three- 
month term); but since there are four 
terms a year, a pupil can repeat one term 
a year and still be as far ahead as if he 
had attended a ten-month school and had 
been promoted both semesters. In an all- 
year school, as organized in Newark, a 
pupil may repeat one term every year and 
still graduate at age fourteen. If a child 
repeats a term in a ten-month school, he 
is retarded half a year; and if he repeats 
more than twice during his elementary 
school career, he is retarded to such an 
extent that his chances of finishing the 
course approach the vanishing point. A 
ten-month school repetition is a serious 
matter. An all-year school repetition is of 
short duration and, if it occurs but once 
a year, does not prevent normal progress. 

But failing and repeating are not neces- 
sary features of the all-year school. They 
are the result of the grading and periodic 
promotion system fastened upon all of our 
schools years ago. Failure of promotion 
is undesirable, no matter in what type of 
school it may occur; but if we must have 
failures, it is better to have them in a way 
that will result in a minimum of retarda- 
tion. Many believe that the schools of the 
near future will be so organized as to per- 
mit each pupil to advance steadily in each 
subject in accordance with his ability, 
without grade repetition anywhere along 
the line. This change would probably 


3 Farrand-O’Shea, All-Year Schools of Newark, New Jersey. 


pp. 44-50. 
“Pp. 44 and 50. 


prove beneficial in both types of schools. 
At any rate, if we may judge from the 
results of the motives test mentioned above, 
all-year school pupils have been favorably 
affected by the present system of organiza- 
tion. 

Not only has this educational gain in 
all-year schools been accompanied by no 
loss, so far as one can detect, but it ap- 
pears to have resulted in, or to have been 
associated with, certain important social 
benefits. The matters of industry, crime 
prevention, safety, and cleanliness have al- 
ready been mentioned. Although the ef- 
fects of schooling upon social efficiency are 
difficult to measure, there is reason to 
believe that good social habits and char- 
acter traits are strengthened by summer 
schooling. Especially should this be true 
in city districts where children spend 
much of their time on the streets when 
the schools are closed. Teachers declare 
that children who attend school during 
July and August return to school in Sep- 
tember with behavior habits superior to 
those of the children who have been run- 
ning the streets all summer. The influence 
of the teacher and of the school seems to 
be more wholesome than many of the in- 
fluences met outside of school—as one 
naturally would expect. The only exact 
study relating to this particular item ap- 
pears in the Farrand-O’Shea report.* An 
honesty test applied to both all-year school 
pupils and ten-month school pupils pro- 
duced a result slightly favorable to the all- 
year group. The test covered only one 
phase of honesty (refraining from taking 
advantage of the opportunity to cheat in 
marking one’s own papers), and the re- 
sults may or may not show a general tend- 
ency to a higher moral status among all- 
year pupils; but if school influence upon 
character is any part of what we believe 
Newark Board of Education, 1925, 
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it should be, twelve months of school con- 
tact is better than ten. 

In fact it is the belief of some that the 
social advantages of the all-year school 
outweigh the educational (intellectual), 
and that the chief merit of the all-year 
school lies in its suecess in providing con- 
tinuously throughout the whole year of 
twelve months worthwhile activity in an 
environment that is uplifting. There is 
no summer hiatus in needed eare. Chil- 
dren exist in summer as well as in winter. 
Comparatively few can afford the luxury 
of summer camp or of the seashore, 
and as a rule there is little to do at 
home. This applies not only to children of 
congested city areas but to those of the 
more outlying districts as well. It would 
seem, therefore, that we are under as much 
obligation to make proper provision for 
children during July and August as dur- 
ing the other months of the year. 

Many cities have established play- 
grounds and summer schools to deal with 
the summer problem, and these agencies 
render excellent service. Records show, 
however, that they do not solve the prob- 
lem so satisfactorily as do the all-year 
schools. Summer school is better than no 
school at all, but it does not fully meet 
the situation. As a rule, it offers but half 
a day of school per day, while the sum- 
mer session of the all-year school offers 
a full school day. The summer school is 
not an integral part of the regular school. 
It is merely something appended, a sepa- 
rate organization that is not closely ar- 
ticulated with the ten-month school or- 
ganization. Pupils are given opportunity 
to make up failures, perhaps, but few of 
them can do so properly, for the time is 
too brief. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that they can accomplish, even by way of 
review, five months’ work in thirty half- 
days. There can be but little real edu- 
cational advancement in a summer school, 
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although summer school activities may be 
wholesome and beneficial in themselves. 
The summer session of the all-year school, 
on the other hand, is a part of a regular 
school term and gives every pupil the op- 
portunity of advancing one third of a 
grade. Pupils attend with reasonable as- 
surance that they will make certain definite 
progress. The fact that 75 per cent of 
the all-year school pupils of Newark 
(about 70 per cent in Nashville) return for 
the summer term, while only 30 per cent 
of the ten-month school pupils in Newark 
attend summer school, seems to indicate 
that the children themselves sense the dif- 
ference in educational value. As a means 
of providing for children in summer 
time, the summer session of the all-year 
school, judging from the figures just men- 
tioned, is just five times as efficient as the 
summer school; for the former provides 
for 75 per cent of a school population all 
day while the latter provides for 30 per 
cent for half a day (equivalent to 15 per 
cent for a whole day). A 15 per cent 
solution of a problem is inadequate. In a 
previous article the summer session of all- 
year school was shown to be ten times as 
efficient educationally as the summer 
school. 

And so it is with the playgrounds. A 
playground is a valuable adjunct to a 
school organization but it is in no sense a 
substitute for school. Even if all the school 
children patronized the playgrounds all 
day every day during the summer months, 
we still should be conscious of the educa- 
tional superiority of the schools. Attend- 
ance figures reveal the fact that play- 
grounds, although well equipped and well 
managed, attract less than 20 per cent of 
the school population (when schools are 
not in session, of course), and most of 
those who do attend, attend for only a 
small fraction of a day. If each child of 
the 20 per cent should spend as much as 
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a half a day each day in a playground, 
we should have the equivalent of 10 per 
cent attending all day. On this basis, the 
playground is less than one-seventh as 
efficient as the all-year school in the matter 
of caring for children in the summertime. 
The all-year school, taking actual attend- 
ance figures as our guide, is three times as 
efficient as summer school and playground 
combined, from the standpoint of amount 
of care per pupil. The citizen may feel 
that he has discharged his full duty by pro- 
viding summer schools and playgrounds; 
but if children do not attend, the problem 
has not been met. A type of organization 
must be furnished that will attract all, or 
nearly all, the children. The all-year 
school has come nearest to doing this very 
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thing. An all-year school with an after- 
school playground attached provides for as 
large a proportion of the children as can 
be hoped for. No organization will attract 
one hundred per cent of the children, be- 
eause there will always be some children 
who go away or who work during the 
summer. 

It may be admitted that the all-year 
school has proved itself to be the best avail- 
able means of caring for children during 
the summer months. Still there is the ques- 
tion of cost. Is the additional educational 
and social gain worth the additional out- 
lay, and is the taxpayer able and willing 
to pay? These and related questions will 
be considered in the next article of this 
series. 

















AN EVALUATION OF A SAFETY EDUCATION APPROACH 


Juuia A. LomMMEN 
Sidney Pratt School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Last fall, at the opening of school, it was 
suggested that the subject of safety be 
given particular consideration during the 
year. Naturally, the question of method 
presented itself at once to the teacher. 
How best could she introduce this subject 
to the pupils so as to give them an intelli- 
gent understanding of the numerous haz- 
ards which modern civilization has brought 
us, and to develop attitudes and habits 
that will aid them in the elimination of 
accidents to themselves, and to feel per- 
sonally responsible for the safety of others, 
especially younger children? 

Though the subject lends itself to several 
methods of presentation, the theory that 
safety is not as effectively taught as a 
separate unit but that its subject material 
can be injected into the regular subjects of 
the curriculum, thus becoming part of the 
real objectives of the school contributing 
toward more effective living, was consid- 
ered the most feasible in this instance. 
Since safety is largely an attitude of mind, 
and must be developed from within, it 
offers many opportunities for creative ex- 
pression on the part of pupils. Their im- 
aginations must be stimulated and stirred, 
and they must become as eager for their 
safety as we are. Then how best may this 
attitude be developed? 

This study was based upon the two ques- 
tions, ‘‘Safety from What?’’ and ‘‘Safety 
for What ?’’ 

As an initiation to the work, the morning 
civie meeting was devoted to the reading 
of clippings and items from the local 
papers, brought by the pupils, about peo- 
ple who had been injured or killed. The 
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causes of the various kinds of accidents 
were discussed and ways were suggested 
as to how they might have been prevented. 
Each pupil kept his items or clippings in 
his safety notebook as a record of work 
accomplished. The oral discussions in con- 
nection with this part of the work gave 
an opportunity for self-expression, and 
throughout the idea of personal responsi- 
bility in an accident was stressed. The 
graphs appearing in the various numbers 
of ‘‘Publie Safety’’ and ‘‘ Accident Facts”’ 
brought forth discussions on the necessity 
of stressing safety and developing an at- 
titude on the part of each one toward his 
own civic responsibility. The need for 
further accurate statistical information on 
the problem called for the writing of let- 
ters to the following: The National Safety 
Council, The State Highway Department, 
The City Police and Fire Departments, and 
The Automobile Club. In each case the 
child submitting the best letter was per- 
mitted to send it. The information re- 
ceived from these various sources provided 
interesting material for some fine oral talks. 

While making a visit to the Minneapolis 
Steel and Machinery Company, in connec- 
tion with a social studies unit on ‘‘Iron 
and Steel,’’ the pupils were impressed with 
the importance of the need of safety in 
industry. This led to a study of the history 
of the safety movement and the existing 
provisions insuring protection and com- 
pensation for loss in industry. The in- 
crease in the use of steel appliances in the 
home as well as in industry brought out 
the necessity for safety-alertness in the 
home, on the street, and at play. Oral 
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compositions on ‘‘Safety in the Home,’’ 
‘*Safety on the Street,’’ and ‘‘Safety at 
Play’’ resulted in the compilation of the 
following safety rules: 


Home Sarery 


Do not slide on polished floors. 

Do not slide down banisters. 

Put playthings away. 

Do not climb in high places. 

Keep away from tubs of hot water. 

Do not stand in rocking chairs. 

Put sand on icy sidewalks. 

Avoid careless use of matches. 

Do not taste contents of bottles. 

Keep off stairways. 

Carry pointed articles correctly. 

Report sidewalks in need of repair. 

Keep away from fires. 

Do not pet strange animals. 

Do not trip anyone. 

Do not sit on window-sills. 

Do not lean against glass doors. 

Do not put articles in the mouth. 

Avoid accumulation of rubbish in attic and 
basement. 

Keep away from pans with handles extending 
over the flames. 

Never leave hoes or rakes with prongs up. 

Use a pad in handling hot dishes. 


Street Sarety 


Do not play games in the street. 

Do not run into the street after a ball. 

Watch the traffic signals or the officer. 

Look both ways before crossing a street. 

Use a safety zone if there is one. 

Use care in crossing slippery streets. 

Look out for skidding cars. 

Refuse rides from people whom you do not 
know. 

Do not play in the street with scooters or ex- 
press wagons. 

Do not ride on the handle-bars of a bicycle. 

Avoid jay-walking, always use the cross walk. 

Keep away from fallen wires. 

Avoid going behind parked cars to cross the 
street. 

When crossing a street in a rain, hold the 
umbrella correctly. 
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Cross railroad tracks when gates are up. 

Avoid putting head or arms out of street-car 
windows. 

Look out for motor-cycles. 

Do not rollerskate on the street. 

Watch out for traffic when boarding and alight- 
ing from street cars. 

Avoid hitch-riding. 


Puay Sarety 


Do not throw stones or sand. 

Do not play with guns or rifles. 

Do not play dangerous games. 

Avoid pushing. 

Do not throw hard snowballs. 

Carry pointed articles correctly. 

Learn to swim for safety. 

Do not play in boats or canoes. 

Do not skate on thin ice. 

Do not coast in dangerous places. 

Do not pick up rubbish. 

Do not climb trees. 

Do not eat wild berries, unless you know they 
are safe. 

Avoid wrestling on steps and near corners of 
buildings. 

Do not play with glass or tin cans. 

Do not play with bean-blowers. 

Do not throw glass or tin cans into lakes when 
camping. 

Keep our school playground safe. 


Due to the great losses of life and prop- 
erty by fire, the pupils thought special 
emphasis should be given to talks and com- 
positions on: 


“Causes of Fires” 

“Why Fires Should Be Checked” 
“What I Have Learned About Fires” 
“Forests and Safety” 


The following rules on fire prevention 
were suggested and recorded: 


Fire PREVENTION 


Do not light a match in a gas-filled room. 
Never leave a campfire unprotected. 

Avoid burning rubbish. 

Always detach electric iron when not in use. 
Do not touch wires with wet hands. 














SAFETY EDUCATION 


Either notify some older person when you dis- 
cover a fire or call the Fire Department. 
Do not fill an oil stove when it is lighted or 
when some one is smoking near by. 

Do not build fires near garages. 

Know where the nearest fire alarm box is. 

Always use safety matches. 

If your clothes get on fire, wrap yourself in a 
rug or blanket. 

Keep matches in a metal box. 

Place hot ashes in a metal container. 

Never carry a lighted candle into a closet. 

Be careful with lighted candles at Christmas 
and Hallowe’en. 

Watch out for hot grease on the stove. 

Do not use gasoline for cleaning at home. 

Do not start fires with kerosene or gasoline. 

Do not hang clothes near a fire. 

Warn people not to smoke in garages. 


During the drawing period illustrations 
were made with crayons depicting safe sit- 
uations like the following: 


Coasting and skating in safe places. 

Playing ball in safe places. 

Swimming in safe places. 

Crossing the street with the signal. 

Crossing the streets at intersections. 

Being cautious at railroad crossings. 

Using care in handling hot utensils. 

Being careful in the use of electrical appliances. 

Carrying pointed articles correctly. 

Being careful upon boarding and alighting from 
street cars. 

Keeping walks and steps free from ice and 
show. 


Lantern slides showing dangerous and 
careless things to do were also constructed 
and were especially enjoyed by the whole 
school at the general assembly. Among the 
situations illustrated were the following: 


Playing in a canoe 

Skipping steps 

Diving in dangerous places 
Climbing on weak limbs of trees 
Skating on unsafe ice 

Touching live wires 

Leaving the electric iron attached 
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An auto beating a train at a crossing 
Striking a match in a gas-filled room 
Playing with firearms 

Hitch-riding 

Autos beating the signal change 
Skipping rope in the street 


Compositions on ‘‘For What Do I Wish 
to Be Safe?’’ and ‘‘ What Safety Means to 
Me”’ were written by all the pupils. This 
was one of the best: 


A great deal of my life depends on safety. 
When I think about all of the things that I 
should like to do and enjoy, I realize that there 
are many things for which I want to be safe. 
I want to take part in the games and sports 
that people about me are enjoying. I want to 
travel, to see and learn all about the things 
that other people are doing. I want to be safe 
to be able to go on with my study of music, 
because music gives people much pleasure. 
There are so many things for which I want to 
be safe in order to have a happy and useful 
life. 


One of the most pleasurable features of 
the project was the writing of verses and 
acrostics dealing with the various phases 
of the subject. Though all the pupils were 
not able to create verses of their own, they 
seemed to enjoy and appreciate the efforts 
of others. At first these attempts were 
crude, but, regardless of this, the pupils 
experienced a great deal of satisfaction in 
creating something of their own. Like the 
making of slides, this writing of verse fur- 
nished a decided contrast to some of the 
previous work in that it offered an unusual 
opportunity for individual self-expression. 
From simple, humorous jingles the verse 
developed into expressions of greater 
length and seriousness. Here are a few of 
the best verses and acrostics: 


Beating the Train 
Jack and Jane tried to beat a train 


At a very dangerous crossing. 
But the train came much too fast! 
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For Jack and Jane ’twas their last, 
Cause they had no time for pausing. 


Jimmy Dunn 


Jimmy Dunn thought ’twas fun 

To monkey with his father’s gun. 

But goodness knows, he shot his toes, 
And now I’m sure, poor Jimmy knows, 
That loaded guns are deadly foes. 


Stop! Look! 


If school children crossing the street 
Would look before they move their feet, 
Fewer accidents there would be, 

To boys and girls like you and me. 


A person that is really bright 
Looks first to left and then to right. 
He always lets the cars beat, 
Before he tries to cross a street. 


Traffic Signs 
The stop street, the semaphore, 
Were made to guide your way. 
If you heed these traffic signs, 
You'll go safely through the day. 


Getting Off a Street-Car 


Before you alight from a street-car 
Hold on tight to the bar. 

And before you quite step out, 
Look both ways and all about. 


The Umbrella 


Mrs. Jones was carrying an umbrella, 
She met a little girl named Stella. 
Stella was hit right in the eye. 

Poor Stella, blindness is coming nigh. 
Mrs. Jones and her umbrella 

Are the cause of mishap to Stella, 

If you are careful in the rain 

You will not give anybody pain. 


Safety 
S ally and her brother Pete 
Never look when they cross the street. 
A ecidents occur to Mary 
She surely ought to be more wary. 
F rank is fearful every day 
Observes whatever’s in the way. 


E la is a careful lass 
Always lets the autos pass. 

T om ever does just what is right 
Obeys the rules with all his might. 

Y ou should follow Tom’s example 
Then your life will be more ample. 


Safety Adventure 


S ammy’s always playing with matches 
A lways near things that fire catches. 

F or fun he darts in front of cars 

E very vacation finds him all scars. 

T hat’s the way he misses all the fun 
Y et is he bound to carelessly run. 


A rthur’s quite the other way, 

D oes never use matches for play. 

V acation never finds him all scars, 

E very time he looks out for cars. 

N ever misses all the fun, 

T hat’s why he so fast can run. 

U nless he were careful he could not play 
R un, and throw the ball each day. 

E very boy should be that way. 


At the conclusion of this study the best 
efforts of the pupils were assembled and 
presented before the parents and the entire 
school at an assembly, at which represent- 
atives from the Fire Department, the Auto- 
mobile Club, and Miss Cutright, Director 
of Research, participated, much to the de- 
light of the children. The following re- 
sponses of a group of 1B pupils clearly 
show the effectiveness of visual safety in- 
struction by means of slides: 


Do not jump on trucks. 

Do not play with matches. 

Look when you cross the street. 

Disconnect the electric iron when not in use. 

Do not play around fire. 

Do not jump rope in the street. 

Do not play in a boat. 

Do not start fires with kerosene. 

Put out your campfire. 

Do not touch live wires. 

Do not play with firecrackers unless you are 
with an older person. 

Look before you cross train tracks. 

















SAFETY EDUCATION 


It has been apparent from the pupils’ 
conversation about their own personal ex- 
periences that they have been exercising 
greater caution at home, at play, and in 
traffic, though it must be understood that 
any safety instruction must necessarily be 
continuous if it is to be worth while and 
beneficial. 

After two months had elapsed since ac- 
tive class work on safety had been carried 
on with this group of children, Miss 
Harger, Principal of Sidney Pratt School, 
sent a questionnaire into thirty homes, to 
see what the responses from the parents in 
regard to this study would be. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the questionnaire with 
the number of affirmative and negative 
votes recorded for each question: 


Dear Mrs. 

Last term, an intensive study of Safety was 
carried on by the class of which your son 
[daughter] was a member. 

We are trying to discover whether such 
studies do make the boys and girls more safety- 
minded and whether the knowledge they gain on 
the subject has affected their conduct in situa- 
tions where safety is concerned. For this rea- 
son we would appreciate your checking the 
questions below and returning them to me. 

1. Do you think your child is more careful in 
crossing streets? Yes 22 No 1 
2. Does he play less in the street? 





Yes 18 No 2 
3. Does he obey the “Stop and Go” signs more 
than before? Yes 21 No 1 


4. Is he more careful about the use of sharp 
or pointed articles? Yes 18 No 2 
5. Is he more careful about the use of matches? 
Yes 16 Noi 
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6. Does he take fewer needless risks? 
Yes 19 Noi 
7. Has he shown evidence of being more 
thoughtful about the safety of others? 
Yes 19 
8. Does he try to catch rides less? 
Yes 17 No 1 
9. Has he been more careful about playing 
with electrical toys or electrical household 
equipment? Yes 17 No 1 
10. Has he been more careful about turning 
on gas? Yes 15 No 3 
11. Has he climbed in rocking chairs less? 
Yes 15 No 1 
12. Has he played fewer practical jokes which 
might cause injury to himself or others? 
Yes 10 No 2 
If there has been any instance which you 
think worthy of note, will you tell us about it 
or write about it on the other side of this 
sheet. 


No 2 


Twenty-five out of thirty parents gen- 
erously responded to this request. Several 
replied that it was difficult to record a 
definite answer to the questions, but felt 
that the child was more interested in the 
subject of safety and that it had been 
brought more forcibly to his attention. 
Only one parent stated that the child had 
been so carefully trained at home in regard 
to safety that there was no visible improve- 
ment. 

In conclusion it can only be hoped that 
the benefits received from this undertaking 
will have been worth while and will trans- 
late themselves into attitudes of mind and 
habits of behavior that will insure greater 
safety to the pupils themselves as well as 
to others. 











GIVING RURAL CHILDREN A CHANCE TO SING 


A. G. Mzatina 
County Superintendent of Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Music has been so much neglected in 
rural schools that anyone interested in giv- 
ing rural children an opportunity to de- 
velop the artistic side of their personality 
should be interested in the results of a 
special type of group instruction in singing 
that has been worked out in Wisconsin, 
starting with the successful experiment in 
Outagamie County. 

Rural people have been manifesting a 
desire for cultural advantages for their 
children for some time. Many plans have 
been proposed and tried out, to last only 
while the enthusiasm of some inspired 
leader was available, and limited in scope 
to the area under the direct influence of 
this leader. Thus the movements have been 
sporadic and evanescent. The fact that 
different communities have tried to en- 
courage what promised to be efficient meth- 
ods of instruction has made it easy to 
interest them. 

Preliminary discussions of the system 
that we proposed to offer the people of 
Outagamie County indicated that certain 
definite principles must be observed. The 
work must be a fair equivalent of the music 
instruction offered in city schools. The 
work must be under the supervision of 
graduate musicians trained in the method 
that we wish to use. The cost must be 
low enough to permit the special work to 
be given without being a burden. The 
course of instruction must have practical 
value, fitting into any type of musical work 
that an individual pupil might care to take 
up later. And, the course must be so de- 


vised that definite growth can be demon- 
strated from the first. 


Furthermore, the 
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type of work must be such that teachers 
untrained in music can follow the instruc- 
tions of the music supervisors. 

Our plan offered all of these values when 
it was finally worked out. There remained 
then only the task of selling it to the differ- 
ent communities. A group of thirty-five 
children ranging from the first to the eighth 
grade, with no previous instruction in mu- 
sic, was selected to give a demonstration 
before our School Board Convention. This 
group was directed by Dr. Earl L. Baker, 
head of the Department of Public School 
Music in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Dr. Baker explained to the board 
members what singing instruction in public 
schools should mean. He told them that 
the work should start with the teaching of 
many rote songs. During this period of 
instruction, correct singing position and 
proper breathing habits should be taught. 
With a basis of about seventy-five rote 
songs to work on, it would be possible to 
teach pupils the scale, to read notes, to find 
the key in which a song is written, to trans- 
pose a song from one key to another, and 
to instill workable ideas of harmony and 
rhythm. Dr. Baker then taught the group 
on the stage several simple rote songs. He 
showed how pupils should be taught to take 
a tone, to breathe correctly for singing, ete. 
Before the period was over, he taught the 
staff and the notes. Of course, this demon- 
stration work was done too rapidly to re- 
main with the group as permanent musical 
knowledge; but the reaction of the pupils 
was such that board members were im- 
pressed with the feasibility of the plan. 

Our next step was to explain how dis- 
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tricts could supply this type of singing 
instruction for their schools. The salary 
and expenses of a supervisor, trained in 
this method, was assumed to be $2,000 a 
year, allowing about $150 for needed sup- 
plies to be used in the instruction. <A su- 
pervisor can visit an average of five schools 
a day, or twenty-five schools a week. There- 
fore, the pro rata cost would be one twenty- 
fifth of the total, or $80 a year per room. 
Districts with two or more rooms were 
given slightly discounted rates owing to the 
saving in traveling expenses. We asked 
for a trial unit of twenty-five schools in 
the county. 

The board members agreed to take the 
proposition home to think over. Thirty- 
eight schools signified their desire to try the 
plan. So we set out to get enough more 
for a second unit. The result of the cam- 
paign was fifty-eight schools, and we started 
the work the first year with this number, 
each supervisor taking part of the over- 
run. One took thirty schools, the other, 
twenty-eight. This year, we have three 
supervisors in charge of eighty-three 
schools. 

At the end of the first year, we had a 
Music Festival as a feature of our School 
Board Convention, and more than eleven 
hundred pupils were on the stage at once. 
They demonstrated their ability to sing 
new and old songs by note so well that 
there was no difficulty at all in continuing 
the plan. We are planning to put on a 
cantata—perhaps ‘‘Hiawatha’’—to show 
the parents and friends how well the work 
of the two years has been mastered. This 
cantata will demonstrate group and solo 
singing, and part singing. 

As a result of the work that has been 
done in this county, about a dozen other 
counties in the state have started similar 
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singing units. Wisconsin has been made 
music conscious by these demonstrations. 

An interesting development of the work 
has been the successful elimination of most 
of the so-called monotones. There are few, 
if any, real monotones in children. The 
child who has difficulty in taking different 
tones is told that his trouble probably is in 
breathing. The instructor places one hand 
on the back of such a pupil. The other is 
placed against the lower part of the dia- 
phragm. The child is then told to sing 
‘*do.’’ While he is singing, the instructor 
presses against the diaphragm hard enough 
to ‘‘lift’’ the voice to the next ‘‘do.’”’ A 
few trials show the pupil, usually a boy, 
that he can sing ‘‘do—do.’’ He can try 
the pressure system on himself, and a little 
practice has sufficed to show how to gain 
the muscular codrdination needed to sing 
the scale. It sounds simple, and it is for 
one who has been taught to do it. 

The instruction in the school is neces- 
sarily for the group. A lesson is taught to 
the class and the teacher. The supervisor 
leaves mimeographed instructions with the 
room teacher. Teacher and pupils prac- 
tice during the week. When the supervisor 
makes her next visit the work is checked, 
mistakes are corrected, and the next as- 
signment is taught. In effect, the method 
is the same as a music teacher would use 
in teaching one pupil. A lesson, practice, 
and a new lesson. 

Results have been remarkable. Our pu- 
pils really sing. They enjoy singing. They 
have cultivated low, sweet, singing tones. 
We have no ‘‘pet’’ schools for visitors. 
Any music school in the county can demon- 
strate enough progress to warrant us in 
asking interested people to visit the schools 
for themselves to judge the progress that 
has been made. 
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AN EASTER ACTIVITY! 

James brought an Easter lily to school 
and asked whether the Dutch people grew 
lilies as well as tulips and bulb flowers. 
This occasioned a talk on lilies and the sig- 
nificance of the Easter lily. They were told 
Easter Sunday was called ‘‘Sunday of 
Joy.’’ The name Easter was obtained from 
‘*Ostera,’’ the Teutonic goddess who was 
the personification of the East, the morn- 
ing, and of Spring. They also learned that 
Easter was the Anglo-Saxon name and that 
the festival of Easter took its origin from 
the feast of the Passover, kept by the Jews 
on the fourteenth day of Nissan; that Eas- 
ter eggs were not only of Christian origin 
and Pagan, but also of Jewish origin, and 
that the Persians too had eggs for symbols. 
They learned, also, that in its Japanese and 
Chinese origin Easter had a connection 
with the moon, for Buddha, the Chinese 
god, once took the form of a hare, that he 
might feed the hungry men. 

The children thought they would like to 
make lilies, and, since Spring was in the 
air, they decorated the room with an Easter 
lily border. Tom drew an Easter bunny 
carrying a lily. His first drawing stimu- 
lated the little ones to draw other animals. 
They then decided to make an Easter 
animal parade. The plans for the parade 
were elaborate, including even a grand 
stand and a brass band. They decided on 
having a leader, who was the father bunny, 
and a smaller bunny for the mother. Har- 
old brought in a bunny wagon, which they 
decided should head the parade. They 
filled the wagon with brightly colored Eas- 
ter eggs which they made out of plasticine. 
The mother was to carry the big market 
basket as she was to buy the food for Eas- 
1 All rights reserved by the author. 


ter dinner. The baby bunny kept close to 
its mother, as mother was afraid she would 
get lost. Following the baby bunny came 
Mother Hen with her baby chicks. The fat, 
waddling ducks kept close to the pond. 

They decided to fence in the parade 
grounds, and they made the fence from 
sticks and plasticine. Billy, Paul, and John 
made the grass. They stationed a traffic 
policeman near the fence to keep autos 
away. 

The Easter basket grew out of a desire 
to surprise their mothers with an Easter 
gift. They colored and cut Easter eggs. 

When the basket was finished I said, 
‘“Now that we have finished the basket, 
what shall we do with it?’’ Almost unani- 
mously the answer came, ‘‘Give it away.”’ 
‘“‘To whom?’’ ‘‘To the sick children.’’ 
‘“Where?’’ ‘‘In the hospital.’’ 

They then counted the eggs and decided 
that they did not have enough, so they 
began to make more. 


I. Curriculum Values 

A. Counting 
Chicks on parade 
Bunnies on parade 
Bunnies on border 
Eggs in bunny’s basket 
Eggs in mother’s basket 


B. Vocabulary—They learned to pronounce, 
speak, use and read the following words: 


Easter chicks elves 
parade grow wagons 
bunnies sing slow 
rabbits ourselves 


C. Phonies from words (the brighter groups 
found them phonetically) 


Kaster Anglo-Saxon Persian 
elves Ostera Teutonic 
feast Pagan parade 
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D. Creative expression through the medium of Quack, quack, quack 
1. Oral English (original) How fat the ducks are 
a. Riddles They eat all day 





It is big 

It is bright colored 

It is good to eat 

What is it? 

. Sentence composition (from pictures) 
Bunny is coming home from the 
market 

He is carrying his Easter dinner in 
that big basket 

He will feed the baby bunnies 

. Dreams 

I went to see our Easter parade 

Mr. Bunny and Mrs. Duck were there 
They were in the parade too 

. Wishes 

I wish I were a bunny 

I would play in the woods all day 

. Radio talks 

This is station WNAC 

Room 4 broadcasting 

George is speaking 


THe Story or How WE MapE An 
EASTER PARADE 


We made an Easter parade 

We made it all ourselves 

We made it for Easter 

Harold brought the bunny wagon 
We put it at the head of the parade 
We filled the wagon with Easter eggs 
Bunny will give them away 

We hope they are good 

First we made the leader 

He is Mr. Bunny 

He is at the beginning of the parade 
Then comes the middle-sized bunny 
She is the mother 

How funny she is 

What a big basket she has 

Then comes the baby bunny 

She is so small she can hardly walk 
We hope she won’t fall 

Cluck, eluck, cluck 

Mother Hen comes next 

Six chickens are following her 
Don’t get lost, chicks 


Peep, peep, peep 


They swim too 

Quack, quack 

Edward made the fence 

He made it from sticks and plasticine 

How strong it looks 

Billy, Paul and John made the grass 

They used paper and crayons 

That did not take them long 

We put a traffic policeman near the 
fence 

He keeps autos away 

Do you see the signs? 

Do you like our parade? 

We had fun making it 

We hope you like it 

Oh, ho! there is another parade 

Do you see it on the wall? 

Bunnies and chicks are in it 

Mr. Bunny has a big umbrella 

He is afraid it is going to rain 

The baby chick is under it 

Left, right, left, right, march, march 

See our Easter basket 

We made it ourselves 

It did not take us long 

We colored all the eggs in it 

How many there are— 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 

There are more than fifty eggs in it 

We wrote a song about the parade 

We will sing it for you 


f. From pictures 


1, Without captions 


Look at the funny brown bunny 

She is carrying a basket on her arm 

She will hop, hop, hop to her house 
to cook the dinner for her children 


2. With captions 

The Bunnies’ Easter 

O, ho, the bunnies are having an 
Easter party 

They invited all the little animals to 
their party 

They will dance and sing under the 
trees 

They will have good things to eat 
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g. Rhymes 
Look at the pretty bunny 
He is very, very funny 
Look at the bunny hop 
He never likes to stop 
Bunny, bunny, run 
And we will have some fun 


h. Acrosties 
P is for parade 


We made it ourselves 
Without any help from the elves 


A is for animals 
In the parade 
The ducks in it 
Must not wade 


R. is for rabbit 
Who runs and hops 
When he is tired 
He always stops 


A is for apple 
We tried to give bunny 
He didn’t like it 
And thought it was funny 


D is for ducks 
Big and fat 
If they are in luck 
They will wear a hat 


E is for end 
Now the parade is finished 
And if we break it 
We will mend it 


i. Words to song (written to the tune of 
the Health Song written previously) 


O won’t you come and dance in the 
Easter parade 

In the rooms where the parade is on 

With bunnies, hens, and chicks 

And the little baby ducks 

And everyone happy and gay 

Bunny men in a row, row, row 

Hens and chicks marching slow, slow, 
slow 

Come and march in the Easter parade 

And laugh and sing and grow 


2. 


Written English 
Letters 
a. To Mother 
Dear Mother: 
We finished our Easter Parade 
today. Please come to see it. 
With love from, 


b. To Joan 


Dear Joan: 
We are sorry you are sick. Please 
get well soon. 
With love from, 


E. Art 


i. 


2. 


Drawing and coloring 

Illustrations in connection with silent 
reading 

Make an Easter card 

Put a white lily on it 

Print “Glad Easter” on it 

Make an Easter Bunny 

Color it brown 

Put a carrot in its mouth 

Draw three Easter eggs 

Put them in a box 

Make one green, one red, and one blue 

Draw an Easter card 

Put a brown egg on it 

Print “Glad Easter” on it 

Make an Easter chick 

Color her yellow 

Put a worm in her mouth 

Draw an Easter lily 

Make the flower white 

Put the lily in a red pot 

(See silent reading) 


Cutting: Pattern and free hand 


basket 
ducks 


eggs 


bunnies 
hens 
chicks 


. Modeling 


earts 
bowls 
umbrellas 


bunnies 
animals 
baskets 


eggs 


. Constructing 


animals 
eggs 


Plasticine 
blocks 
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clothes pins rabbit hutch 2. Pantomime 
carts people Be a bunny 
5 Punting Hop like a bunny 
Signs and labels: 3. Riddles (a child reads silently and then 
Bunny Policeman _ Baby Chicks tells if he guesses the riddle) 
No Trespassing Bunny House I am little 
Duck Pond Father Bunny I am yellow sometimes 
Chicken Coop Mother Bunny I came from an egg 
; What am I? ..... cs eeeeeeee 
F. Musie Draw me—a chick 
1. The scale 
The children wrote the following words + 
to the enale Can the bunny hop?............ yes, no 
Can the bunny fly?............. yes, no 
8 We I I I Can the chick swim?............ yes, no 
7 made have have have — 
6a . a . Can you eat an egg?............ yes, no 
5 fine bun- chick duck Is Easter a holiday?............ yes, no 
4 Eas- ny and and Do we have eggs on Easter?..... yes, no 
3 ter that it it Easter comes in February?...... yes, no 
2 pa- = oan can Easter comes in the spring?..... yes, no 
1 rade hop fly swim —_ 
& The ng B. Reading 
The children wrote the words to the tune 1. Captions on pictures were read, such as, 
of a song they knew (see creative Eng- A Happy Easter 
lish) A Joyous Easter 
A Glad Easter 
II. Measurement of knowledge in reading The Bunnies’ Easter 
A. Silent reading Easter in the Woods 
5. Biteniiens 2. Riddles, dreams, wishes, radio talks were 


given as oral compositions and later used 


a. The paragraph 
See the four little bunnies in the 
garden 
One is red, two are brown, and one is 
white 
They are near the rabbit house 


b. The sentence 


Draw a brown bunny 

Color a large brown and black bunny 
Make four purple eggs, and two red 
eggs 


ec. Completion 


as reading matter 

3. The children found all the available 
information in the primers; and first 
and second readers. pertaining to 
Easter 


III. Measurement in number knowledge 
A. In village. 
1. Number of people (counted by ones, fives, 
twos, and tens) ~ 
2. Number of houses on the poster 
3. Number of eggs in the Easter basket 
4. Number of eggs in the bunny cart 


The rabbit can........ fly, hop, swim : 

The eggs can........ jump, hop, roll B. Room decorations 

Easter is in the...... winter, summer, 1. Number of Easter pictures (teacher’s 
spring pictures, children’s pictures, library pic- 

eee ee food, flower, stone tures) 
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2. Number of cut-outs 
3. Number of chicks scratching for worms 


IV. Recreational values 


A. Pantomine 
Child performs—others guess 
A bunny hopping 
A bunny going to market 

B. Impersonation 


A bunny eating carrots 
A bunny going to market 


C. Physical 
Be a bunny 
Be a bunny digging in the garden 


V. Nature study values 


A. Study of spring—the awakening of life 


B. Study of animal life 
Bunny, chick, and duck habits contrasted 


VI. Hygiene values 


A. Food value of egg 
Food value of duck, hen and chick 


B. The proper dyes to color eggs 

The harm of impure dyes 

(During this discussion the question of the 
coloring matter of cheap candies arose. It 
was here that Charles told of his mother’s 
cautioning him to buy only the best candies. 
We talked about vegetable dyes and about 
the dyeing of eggs from beets, onion skins, 
and spinach greens. We went into the 
kindergarten and boiled our eggs with 
the vegetables which the children had 
brought.) 


VII. Social and Moral Values 


A. Coédperation and social pride in making 
plans for various activities 


. Room decorations 

. Posters 

. Parade 

. Coloring of eggs 

. Distribution of things made 

. Sellings things made to various members 
of the group 


aor Whe 
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B. Self-control 

1. Contributing the various gifts which 
added to the parade 

2. Waiting in turn to be storekeeper or 
housekeeper 

3. Allowing the girls to be waited on first 

4. Abstaining from eating the candies used 
as decorations 


C. Responsibility 
1. In clerking 
2. In buying and selling 
3. In completing plans set 


D. Standards 
1. Honesty 
2. Fairness or justice 
3. Politeness 
4. Neatness 
Miriam KAL.Len, 
43 Dwight St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 


The clay was brought to the potter’s 
bench, but it was rough and it was im- 
possible for the potter to make a beautiful 
creation until the lumps and rough edges 
were removed. 

Such was the experience of one teacher 
with her new class. The new semester had 
brought in new and interesting material 
to work with, but the rough edges of per- 
sonal contacts needed adjustments before 
the class could work as one codperative 
and harmonious unit. 

There was a blare of trumpets and a 
sound of drums as a parade of activity 
programs passed in review. Doubting, but 
nevertheless hoping for results, a ‘‘ Textile 
Unit’’ was chosen as a remedy for the 
existing conditions. This unit was launched 
with much interest on the part of all. 
There was a hum and a stir as the mem- 
bers of the class visited public buildings, 
wrote letters to manufacturing companies, 
and in every available way collected and 
studied literature, pictures, and specimens 
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of cotton, flax, silk, and wool. Silk, cotton, 
linen, woolen, and rayon materials were 
also brought to the class and discussed 
as to their manufacture and values to 
man. 

Gradually the work led to weaving. 
There were only two looms, and almost 
the entire class wanted to weave and pre- 
ferred to do it at the same time. The 
rough edges seemed to have multiplied. 
Failure loomed ahead, or probably it was 
only a fog. 

Walter, a blue-eyed chap, formed a com- 
mittee to make more looms. The work 
progressed, the looms were made, and even 
iron ends made from a barrel hoop were 
added to make the looms strong. The 
looms were brought into the class with a 
ery of triumph. They were strung with 
wool and now five looms were being 
worked. A large shuttle loom was also 
borrowed and strung with cotton threads. 
An original design was made by four pu- 
pils and taught to other children, who 
wished to weave on that loom. 

Melvin wasn’t interested in handwork. 
He knew all about the materials, but weav- 
ing meant sitting still, and he preferred 
to move around the room. He made mis- 
takes, and it was too much trouble to take 
them out. Altogether this part of the ac- 
tivity program failed to interest him—or 
80 it seemed. 

Julia was no longer timid, she was very 
much interested in working out a cross 
stitch pattern for her apron. It was some- 
thing she could do and do well, and so 
the activity period became one of great 
pleasure for Julia. Cora had her border 
well on the way, and she was going here 
and there helping other girls with their 
patterns. Bright colored threads were 
flashing in and out as busy fingers drew the 
needles through the cotton. There were 
discussions about designs, colors and ar- 
Tangements. 
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Meanwhile the weaving continued and 
grew in spirit. New ideas of stripes and 
color combinations were discussed. The 
weaving fever grew and grew, but codp- 
eration, industry, patience, and courtesy 
also grew. 

And lo and behold, Melvin was weaving 
—yes, weaving and enjoying it too. Cer- 
tainly he made mistakes, but the class saw 
to it that he took them out and did the 
work correctly. With success came the joy 
in doing a hard job well, and Melvin 
became one of the best weavers of the 
class. 

Fenton, Dorina, and Donald enjoyed 
drawing, so they became leaders when the 
blockprinting commenced. All types of 
designs were developed, from cherries and 
flowers to lions and palm trees. Digging 
into the linoleum blocks, printing the pa- 
pers and the cloth, and making costumes, 
the class gradually learned to work in a 
harmonious manner which brought happi- 
ness to all. 

The costume making part of this unit 
was of great value, for here different ad- 
justments were made. One group was 
making red, white and blue costumes to 
represent America. The boys wished to 
duplicate Uncle Sam’s costume. Tall hats 
of red and blue cardboard were made, 
white stars were pasted on the crowns, red 
neckties were made, and sticks were cov- 
ered with red, white, and blue paper. 
White shirts and long white trousers com- 
pleted these costumes. The girls made red, 
white, and blue ruffled hats and wrist- 
bands. 

Jean wanted a tall hat, so he could rep- 
resent America. He worked and worked. 
At first he cut the crown too small, and 
then he cut it too large. He laid his work 
down, and it looked as though the job was 
too big for him. He glanced around, all 
the other boys of the group were work- 
ing, and they were having troubles too. 
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Changes were suggested and tried. One 
boy suggested trying different flaps on the 
brim; another tried mixing glue with the 
paste, and another tried a combination of 
paper fasteners and paste. They were all 
so busy and interested that Jean just had 
to go back to his job. Finally, with the 
help of Joseph and David and a great 
many paper fasteners, the hat was finished. 
It is true that the brim was lapped over, 
and that the hat would only stay on if 
placed in a certain position, but Jean was 
pleased and the class saw nothing amiss 
with his creation. 

Another group was making Irish cos- 
tumes—green crépe paper skirts, black gir- 
dles, white aprons decorated with sham- 
rocks, and white caps with green bows. 
The boys in this group made green hats 
and ties. 

The gypsy group was making fascinat- 
ing costumes—red skirts with bright col- 
ored bands, black jackets decorated with 
yellow circles; green, orange, purple, and 
all the colors of the rainbow were used for 
sashes and headdress. The problem of the 
black jacket was solved one day when 
Julia wore a pongee suit to school. Off 
came Julia’s jacket, for Cora had an idea. 
Newspaper was laid on the table, the jacket 
was placed upon it and a pattern was cut. 
The pattern fitted the majority of the girls 
and after several jackets were torn the 
problem of measuring and allowing for the 
larger girls was met and solved. 

A group of boys wanted to represent 
China and decided they must have Chinese 
coats. The boys knew little about cutting, 
and nothing about sewing, so a group of 
girls volunteered to help the boys. A news- 
paper pattern was made. The first at- 
tempt at making a coat was crude. The 
boys were satisfied, but the girls were not. 
After much discussion with the class 
teacher and the sewing teacher, a different 
pattern was decided upon. It was a suc- 
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cess. James must be fitted. With both 
arms stretched out, James stood while two 
girls pinned, trimmed, and basted. Kathe- 
rine was very particular; the collar and 
sleeves must be just so. James stood, and 
stood, and stood. At one time rebellion 
seemed to be brewing, but with a grin he 
turned to another boy and said, ‘‘Gee, 
Donny, I’m tired, come over here and hold 
a fellow’s arms up for him.’’ Mildred, 
sensing the situation, suggested a rest pe- 
riod for James. 

Chinese designs for the coats were made 
by another group of boys. Strange birds 
and flowers were made on white tissue pa- 
per. These were colored and pasted on the 
coat in an original arrangement. A black 
stocking was plaited for a queue. Four 
coats were made, each one different in 
color and original in design, and each rep- 
resented different adjustments as various 
life problems were met and solved. 

Quaint white caps and lacy aprons were 
made for a French representation, bright 
colored kimonos for the Japanese play, and 
plaid kilts were devised for the dance of 
Scotland. 

The costumes were finished, the enter- 
tainment was planned and given for the 
entire school, and the children were 
thrilled by performing; the parents en- 
joyed the entertainment, but the teacher’s 
appreciation was deeper. She saw and felt 
results which no one else could sense. 
Many of the rough edges had been pol- 
ished off. 

Looking back over this activity and the 
amazing results in the formation of de- 
sired habits and attitudes, it seems to one 
teacher as though an activity program is 
the key to many situations where adjust- 
ments are desired. The rough edges of the 
clay must be removed before the creation 
is desirable. 


Epna M. BALTZELL, 
Washington, D. ©. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


6. What is the bearing of the Coéperative 

Group Plan on supervision? 

The plan tends to shift the responsibility 
for supervision, to modify the duties of 
special supervisors, and in general to make 
the results of supervision more satisfactory. 
In the first place, the fact that each teacher 
has opportunity to attain to greater com- 
petence by concentrating on some portion 
of the curriculum implies less necessity for 
the type of ‘‘first aid’’ now commonly 
given by supervisors. Better mastery of 
both subject matter and technique in a par- 
ticular field means more self-reliance and 
intelligence in guiding the activities of 
pupils in that field. Teachers of music and 
dramatics, for example, are quite as well 
able to plan and execute as teachers of 
English or social studies. 

Consequently, the spread of the Coépera- 
tive Group Plan may be expected to accel- 
erate the movement now gaining momentum 
throughout the country to employ special 
supervisors as curriculum experts and con- 
sultants on call instead of regular inspec- 
tors and demonstrators making a round 
of visits to all teachers on a schedule. At 
the same time this ‘sort of service will 
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be possible in all fields at no increase of 
cost. 

In the second place, the principal of a 
school is able to depend to a degree upon 
the leadership of his group chairman to 
supply the encouragement, guidance, and 
codrdination of effort which he must now 
generally try to give himself. To a con- 
siderable extent he can work through these 
leaders instead of trying to follow up in 
detail the work of each and every teacher 
in his school. Cabinet meetings with these 
leaders may properly supplant some of his 
general staff meetings. Codperative plan- 
ning, moreover, by the members of each 
group goes far to make ordinary super- 
vision unnecessary. Each teacher gets the 
benefit of the advice and suggestions of all 
the others in her group. 

General supervisors should undertake to 
plan and direct the program as a whole, in 
democratic fashion, working primarily with 
and through the principals, as the best of 
them are doing now. All of the supervisory 
force concerned with elementary schools, 
for instance, should be organized as a single 
unit of the superintendent’s central staff. 
Such a group should be as truly codperative 
as the teacher groups themselves. 
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WHAT SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS ARE DOING 

In the Lyons Union School, Lyons, New 
York, the teachers under the guidance of 
the principal, Mr. O. Wendell Hogue, have 
worked out an excellent program for the 
realization of the educational objectives set 
forth in ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Educa- 
tion,’’ issued by the State Department 
under the editorship of Dr. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison. These objectives are as follows: bet- 
ter social relationships, self-expression, 
eritical thinking, worthwhile activities, 
knowledge and skills, health. For each 
grade suitable activities are selected as 
fitting for assisting the growth of the chil- 
dren in these several objectives. 

At a recent meeting of the Elementary 
School Principals Association of Kansas 
City, two types of school organization were 
contrasted and defended by the members. 
Miss Ida L. Barley and Mr. J. M. Paterson 
spoke on the special advantageous features 
of the Platoon plan, and answered objec- 
tions to it. Mrs. Anna H. Eager and Miss 
Genevieve Kirk described the Codperative 
Group Plan of organization and empha- 
sized its outstanding features. The group 
plans to continue the study of school or- 
ganization. 

The principals and supervisors of Day- 
ton, Ohio, have chosen this subject for their 
year’s work. Their plan involves the as- 
sistance of certain speakers from outside 
the city. So far, Professor Morrison of 
the University of Chicago and Professor 
Hosie of Columbia University have ap- 
peared. Among the subjects discussed have 
been the philosophy of school organization 
and the features and claims of the Codpera- 
tive Group Plan. 

This association has recently published 
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its third yearbook, giving an account of its 
activities for the year 1929-1930. Among 
the topics discussed in the meetings and 
summarized in the yearbook are: the plan- 
ning of supervisory programs; conduct of 
faculty meetings; creative education; and 
guidance as to the choice of a career. The 
yearbook is tastefully printed and bound, 
and bears the marks of careful prepara- 
tion. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, Mr. Lawrence 
S. Chase, principal of the Spaulding 
School, has received favorable notice in the 
local papers for the concrete activities of 
his school. Learning by experience as the 
natural method of fiting one’s self for life 
is recognized as the fundamental philos- 
ophy. Every pupil has opportunity to 
work with his hands for not less than fifty 
minutes each day. Use is made of the ex- 
cursion and other modern methods of giv- 
ing children opportunity to learn by direct 
experience. The particular teachers whose 
work is specially reported are organized on 
the Codperative Group Plan. 

During the recent annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association, a 
round table for supervisors in the kinder- 
garten and first eight grades was organized. 
The program of the meeting was informal, 
no set speech having been provided. It is 
the intention of the group to conduct future 
meetings in this fashion rather than to have 
formal programs. The forty persons pres- 
ent expressed themselves as well pleased 
with this procedure. The following officers 
for 1931 were elected: President, Helen 
Purcell, Director of Elementary and Kin- 
dergarten Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victoria Lyles, Director of Elemen- 
tary Schools, York; Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Grace Swan, Director of Elementary Edu- 
eation, Pittsburgh. 


WRITE YOUR WAY TO SEATTLE 


A ten-week trip to the Orient next sum- 
mer with all expenses paid from Seattle to 
Seattle, free to the man or woman teacher 
who submits the winning essay, is to be 
offered by the American Boy Magazine in 
cooperation with Upton Close, noted author 
and lecturer, in its March issue. Boys and 
girls also will compete for a ten-week trip, 
in a separate contest. 

Any teacher who wishes to receive free 
monthly reprints of the American Boy’s 
contest announcements, open to all boys 
and girls, may obtain them by writing 
George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, Amer- 
ican Boy Magazine, 550 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. High school 
journalism and English classes are taking 
special interest in these contests. 


SERVICE PROGRAM OF THE MICHIGAN 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Michigan Education Association 
tersely summarizes its program of service: 


ProcRaMs: “J’'o conduct and foster educational 
meetings.” 


Members of the Association are brought into 
contact with leaders in thought and activity of 
national and world affairs through the general 
programs of the district meetings. . . . Division 
programs of these meetings provide instruction 
in technique and practice for special fields of 
education. . . . Opportunities for members of 
the Association to participate in programs 
planned and conducted by members interested 
in the same field of work are provided by the 
section programs. These meetings are featured 
by round-table discussions, demonstration les- 
sons, and exhibits. ... Programs of special 
interest to the members of the affiliated depart- 
ments of the Association are conducted at vari- 
ous times during the year. 


IzcisLaTion: “To initiate and support move- 
ments for better educational legislation.” 
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The status and welfare of every teacher in 
Michigan is directly or indirectly affected by 
educational legislation. The legal and constitu- 
tional organization of our public schools is 
founded on the principle that education is a 
function of the state. Superintendents and 
school boards act upon authority delegated to 
them by the Legislature. . . . One of the funda- 
mental purposes of the state organization of the 
profession is to initiate or support legislation 
that will promote the welfare of education and 
the improvement of the profession. ... The 
present legislative platform of the Association 
includes the following major objectives: 

Equalization of educational opportunity and 

cost 

An actuarially sound retirement fund law 

Larger units of rural school administration 

Selection of State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction by enlarged State Board of 
Education 


READING Circie: “To make available for use 
in the schools of the state the best literature.” 
To foster the reading of more and better 

books by the children of the state, the Associa- 

tion has reorganized the Michigan Reading 

Cirele. The Reading Cirele list consists of five 

books each for the first eight grades, selected 

by a special board. The members of this board 
are carefully chosen by the Board of Directors 
of the Association. The members of this board 
include the state superintendent of public in- 
struction and the state librarian. This group is 
especially qualified to recommend the best chil- 

dren’s books available for the current year. A 

system of awards, including diplomas, will be 

offered to all pupils meeting requirements. . . . 

The Michigan Reading Circle of the Association 

also sells all the books listed in the 1930-31 re- 

vision of the Preferred List of Books for School 

Libraries. 


PLACEMENT: “To assist in placing teachers to 
the best interests of the schools and them- 
selves.” 

The Placement Bureau is conducted as a mu- 
tual service to teachers and to those who en- 
gage the services of teachers. Any member of 
the Association who has had one or more years 
of experience in teaching may enroll. A special 
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fee of $5.00, with no further cost if the candi- 
date is placed, is charged for this service so that 
the actual cost of maintaining the bureau is 
borne by those who seek its assistance. . . . This 
department is maintained in the belief that the 
cause of education is furthered when teachers 
are placed in those positions where they can 
serve the schools most efficiently. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE: “To stimulate profes- 
sional training and growth; to promote pro- 
fessional ethics; to codperate with other edu- 
cational organizations and agencies.” 

Latest books on subjects pertaining to the 
profession of teaching are loaned to members 
of the Michigan Education Association upon 
request. This new service is designated as the 
Teachers Professional Library. . . . Studies 
and publications prepared by the Association or 
its departments to foster professional growth of 
its members, include the Michigan Education 
Journal, the annual yearbooks of the Depart- 
ments of Elementary School Principals and 
High School Principals, a Code of Ethies, and 
bulletins on professional standards, public rela- 
tions, school finance, child accounting, functions, 
activities, and district organization of the As- 
sociation, and other subjects. 


RESEARCH: “TJ’o study and disseminate facts 
pertaining to problems that affect the welfare 
and best interests of teachers as a professional 
group.” 

Getting the facts with regard to problems of 
the profession and educational legislation is a 
major concern of the Association. In codper- 
ation with commissions appointed by the State 
Legislature, and with other state education 
agencies, intensive surveys are now being made 
of unequal educational opportunities and costs 
in Michigan and the present status of the re- 
tirement fund law in this state. 


Pusiic Rewations: “To keep the public in- 
formed of the purposes, conditions, needs, and 
progress of schools.” 

Activities of the Association with respect to 
the discovery and solution of general problems 
of the profession are interpreted to the public 
and to the profession through bulletins, surveys, 
official house organ, press releases, legislative 
summaries, correspondence, and oral contacts. 
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MicHigan Epucation JournaL: “To inform 
members as to the aims and activities of the 
Association and the progress achieved.” 

The Michigan Education Journal, a sixty-four 
to eighty page illustrated house organ, is re- 
ceived by every member of the Association dur- 
ing the months of September to May, inclusive, 
In content, it deals primarily with the welfare 
and best interests of the great body of teachers 
in Michigan. The State Department of Public 
Instruction, the State Federation of Teachers 
Clubs, and the Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have special pages in the maga- 
zine. . . . The Journal, especially in its depart- 
ment of Moderator-Topics, endeavors to recog- 
nize individual and group achievement within 
the profession. . . . Material selected for pub- 
lication is intended to serve the needs and inter- 
ests of the teacher as a member of the profession. 


REFERENCES ON BYRD AND POLAR 
EXPLORATION 


The Department of Superintendence con- 
tributes the following references on the 
life and work of Rear-Admiral Byrd: 


I. The best brief, popular, accurate descrip- 
tions of Byrd’s four major explorations 
were written by him for the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine as follows: 

“Flying Over the Arctic,” November, 
1925 
“The First Flight to the North Pole,” 
September, 1926 
“Our Transatlantic Flight,” September, 
1927 
“The Conquest of Antarctica by Air” 
August, 1930 
These issues of the Geographic are acces- 
sible in bound volumes at practically all 
public libraries and at many school li- 
braries. 


II. More exhaustive studies and comment on 
Byrd’s expeditions are contained in his two 
books and a recent biography: 

Skyward, by Richard E. Byrd, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

1928. (359 pages, $3.50) 











Little America, by Richard E. Byrd, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1930. (440 pages, $5.00) 


Struggle: The Life and Exploits of 
Richard E. Byrd, by Charles J. V. 
Murphy, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1928. (368 pages, 
$2.50) 





III. Other books, giving the background of 
polar problems, historic and scientific data, 
are: 


The Polar Regions, by R. N. Rudmose 
Brown, published by E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York, 1927. (245 pages, 
$3.75) A physical and economic geog- 
raphy of the Arctic and Antarctic. 


Antarctic Adventure and Research, by 
Griffith Taylor, published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Co., New York, 1930. (245 
pages, $2.00) 


The Polar Regions in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by Major General A. W. Greely, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1928. (270 pages, $4.00) 


True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the New 
World, by Major General A. W. 
} Greely, published by Charles Scerib- 
: ner’s Sons, New York, 1912. (385 
pages, $1.75) Stories of explorers, in 

narrative form, for boys. 


Note: Pupils desiring further references, or 
references on special aspects of polar explora- 
tion, may obtain them by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., or to 
the School Service Department of the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ART SECTION AT THE DETROIT 
MEETING 

Monday, February 23, 2 p. m.: A tour 
of the Detroit Art Institute, conducted by 
Mr. E. P. Richardson, Educational Secre- 
tary, and associate curators. Groups will 
meet in the main entrance of the Detroit 
Art Institute, 5200 Woodward Avenue. 

Tuesday, February 24, 2 p. m.: Small 
auditorium of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Business Meeting. Address: Dr. Charles 
L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent, Detroit. 
Topic—‘The Function of Art Education 
in the Changing Curriculum.’’ Address: 
Professor George J. Cox, Directors of Art 
Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Topic—‘‘Art Teacher Train- 
ing for the Changing Curriculum.’’ 

Tuesday, February 24, 4-6 p.m.: Tea in 
honor of Art Section by the Society of Arts 
and Crafts. Gallery Talk: Mr. Edmund 
A. Gurry, Secretary, Society of Arts and 
Crafts. 

Wednesday, February 25: Visit to Cran- 
brook Foundation, Bloomfield Hills. Talk: 
Dr. W. O. Stevens, Headmaster. 

Wednesday, February 25, 7.30 p. m.: 
Dinner at Women’s City Club, with short 
round-table talks and informal discussion 
by group. Talks to be given by outstand- 
ing art educators from various parts of the 
country, presenting new problems and ex- 
periments relative to art education. 

Thursday, February 26, 4 p. m.: A visit 
to the Children’s Museum with gallery talk 
by Miss Gertrude Gillmore, Curator. 
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PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Weber’s Problems in Public 
School Administration covers a wide span 
of aspects of education, ranging from 
glands and integration to tax reform. It 
goes into problems generally, perhaps not 
wisely, left outside of the definition of 
administration. Within the field itself it 
touches upon a number of aspects of school 
administration which are not commonly 
treated in works dealing with this field. 
The book contains problems at the end of 
each chapter, totalling 229 in number. 
These problems, as a rule, attack gener- 
alized rather than specific situations. They 
are a departure from the general trend of 
problem attack in the teaching of school 
administration. 

As one would expect from a book cover- 
ing so wide a range in a field which has 
profited much from careful investigation, 
many of the topics are treated very sketch- 
ily and not always with the command that 
could be wished for. This book should 
serve as excellent supplementary reading 
for students who have pursued the inten- 
sive type of study of school administration. 

Pau R. Mort, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


CHILDREN’S COMPOSITIONS 

Those who follow current discussion 
about ways and means of teaching elemen- 
tary English composition, so-called, are 
aware of the fact that there seem to be two 
schools of opinion as to how this teaching 
can best be done. On the one hand, we have 
those who obviously incline to the idea that 


to teach children how to talk and to write 
as they should talk and write, the element 
of ‘‘training’’ must receive some consider- 
able attention. Hence an emphasis in many 
modern courses and texts on the ‘‘sentence- 
sense,’? on correct speech, on distinct 
speech, on ship-shape papers, and so on, 
Then, on the other hand, we have those who 
feel that all this has been much overdone. 
We are crushing spontaneity, stifling self- 
expression, sacrificing content to form—so 
they say who today emphasize the creative 
aspects of language expression. Children, 
we are told, ‘‘are poets and tend to speak 
beautifully, interestingly, and adequately.” 
They soon cease talking that way, however, 
because, in our fatuousness, we insist that 
they take on conventional speech patterns. 
The linguistic youngster is especially hard 
hit. Our insistence on a ‘‘ general standard 
of excellence’’ cramps his style unconscion- 
ably. And, more to the same effect, all of 
which is set forth clearly and concisely in 
Jean Betzner’s very recent study of com- 
position ills, and how to cure them.’ 

Miss Betzner feels that we have a lot to 
learn concerning what primary children 
will naturally talk about, given free rein. 
In this contention there is good ground for 
belief that she is quite right. And her 
study of the English ‘‘stories,’’ 1215 all 
told, that she and her helpers elicited from 
kindergarten and primary grade children in 
66 classrooms, can be read with profit by 
those who aim to make courses of study or 
write texts for those grades. The materials 
for her study, let it be noted, were taken 
down in long hand by thirteen amanuenses, 
who were furnished with specific and uni- 


1 Problems in Public School Administration. By Oscar F. Weber, New York: Century Company, 1930. 


2 Content and Form of Original Compositions Dictated by Children from Five to Eight Years of Age. 
By Jean Betzner, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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form directions as to their mode of proce- 
dure. The 16 schools visited (in New York, 
Ohio, Texas, and Oklahoma) enrolled chil- 
dren from differing ‘‘cultural’’ levels. 
And the children said just what they 
wanted to say. Using numerous statistical 
tables, Miss Betzner gives us all kinds of 
interesting information as to the topics 
dealt with by these youthful dictators. 
Children, personal experiences, animals, 
adults, fanciful characters, and toys con- 
stituted the main centers of interest by all 
age groups; but the order of precedence 
among these several centers shifted from 
grade to grade. Narration had the call over 
description by a big margin. In all but 
one group the topics were treated realis- 
tically rather than imaginatively. Very 
few of the youngsters ran to rhythm. There 
were very few budding humorists. And 
they gave reproduction the go-by almost 
wanimously. It is significant also that in 
their narration they emphasized mostly 
things done, were ominously silent about 
things tasted, and failed absolutely to indi- 
cate that they had ever exercised the sense 
of smell. (Years ago we had a college 
English course, in which the instructor 
daily lamented this lack. If you sniffed 
systematically, you got an ‘‘A.’’) 

There is much more in detail concerning 
the content and organization of these oral 
compositions. And the author, comparing 
her findings with everyday ideas about 
English teaching, as these are set forth in 
texts, courses of study, and books on 
method, points out certain weaknesses in 
these latter. As suggested above, her con- 
clusions—some of them, at least—give us 
further proof as to the character of the 
subject matter that we should deal with in 
the English period. English texts and 
courses of study have been greatly im- 
proved during the past ten years. But as 
in every other field, practice lags just a bit 
behind advanced theory. Teachers, too, 


must be given time to accept newer ideas. 
And so even in recent texts, some of them, 
we still find some emphasis on reproductive 
work. And in recent courses of study, some 
of them, made by teachers themselves, we 
still find included for teaching purposes 
some of the old ‘‘technicalities.’’ They’re 
there because they’re there. 

Miss Betzner’s study is helpful, then, in 
so far as it suggests what kind of subject 
matter to emphasize, and what kind to 
soft-pedal. When, however, she departs 
from her discussion of what to teach, and 
attempts to indicate how the teaching 
should be done, she fails to convince wholly, 
in our opinion. Obviously she lines up with 
the ‘‘creativists.’’ And most obviously she 
feels that present-day practice, as set forth 
in present-day texts and treatises, stresses 
altogether too much telling children ‘‘ what 
to tell, how to tell, and how much to tell.’’ 
She may be right. But she hasn’t proved a 
thing. Criticizing, for example, the present 
tendency to ‘‘limit’’ the length of a child’s 
effort, she gives us for comparison three 
contrasting pairs of children’s composi- 
tions. The first, in each instance, is the now 
familiar three or four sentence composition 
advocated by Sheridan and others. The 
second, in each instance, is the very much 
longer story taken down by the amanuensis. 
But note: these longer stories as they ap- 
pear on the printed page are technically 
perfect—sentence sense O. K.; not a speech 
error; diction presumably clean-cut. Did 
these three children actually talk in this 
superior fashion? We don’t know. We 
do know, however, that ‘‘since the study 
was not one to determine errors in speech, 
the most serious errors were corrected.”’ 
Was the sentence-sense doctored also? Miss 
Betzner’s study slips a cog here. If she can 
prove that boys and girls who talk at con- 
siderable length talk at the same time with 
some reasonable regard for certain very 
fundamental correctnesses, we should be 
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disposed, some of us, to relax our insistence 
on the importance of right training from 
the start. Here’s a chance for Miss Betz- 
ner, or somebody else, to make another 
study, and give us all the facts about the 
talking of these children whose linguistic 
growth is supposedly stunted by imposed 
limitations. No one today wishes to kill off 
spontaneity in order to attain an oral cor- 
rectness. No one, on the other hand, should 
wish to promote just talk, regardless of its 
correctness. The problem is to give due 
emphasis to both factors, especially in the 
teaching of young children. Until some 
one comes forward with more scientific 
proof than Miss Betzner has adduced, we 
shall continue to think that, in so far as this 
factor of training is concerned, the text- 
books and courses of study are not so far 
off the track as she would have us believe. 
JOHN J. MAHONEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN TRAINING 


The basic text in the series of six curric- 
ulum studies in course of publication by 
the American Library Association is called 
The Library in the School.? Its author, 
Miss Lucile F. Fargo, visited more than 
fifty schools in order to gather materials 
from actual experience. Students in the 
library schools will get from it a modern 
educational point of view and much specific 
information as to equipment and materials 
of work in both elementary and high 
schools. 

They will be in danger, however, of get- 
ting the impression that there is now some- 
thing like a settled policy concerning the 
place and work of the school library. This 
is far from the truth. It is open to question 
whether the assembling of masses of books 
in a central library is the best arrangement, 
even in high schools. There is danger of 
carrying over into the school the ideals 


3 The Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. 
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and practices of the public library. These 
are in many ways unsuited. In any case 
school policy, especially elementary school 
policy, is rapidly changing. Persons plan. 
ning to seek positions as school librarians 
should be trained to be, above everything 
else, adaptable. 

Miss Fargo has done as good a piece of 
work as anyone could do at the present 
time. Her book should be found in eduea- 
tional libraries everywhere and should be 
read by all who are concerned with the 
management of schools. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 


In the Journal of Education for Decem- 
ber 8, James E. McDade, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chicago, describes 
the methods of individual instruction which 
he developed in the Wentworth School in 
that city in the period from 1917 to 1928. 
The inspiration for the attempt came from 
Francis W. Parker, of whom the writer was 
a student. The principal feature of the 
plan consists in the construction of units of 
work by means of which the pupils are 
guided into activities leading to desirable 
mastery and attitudes. Large numbers in 
the classes were found to be no hindrance; 
on the contrary, the interest of the pupils 
led them to work independently. Like- 
wise it was found that the standard course 
of study in use in the city could easily be 
adapted. In order to secure the successful 
operation of the plan, a definite procedure 
was evolved which includes six processes: 
(1) getting the material into the pupil’s 
hands when he needs it; (2) rating com- 
pleted work; (3) providing for a certain 
amount of supervision by selected pupils; 
(4) the filing of completed work; (5) offi- 
cial records; (6) notification by the pupil 
that he needs assistance from the teacher. 


Chicago: American Library Association, 1930. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
ARITHMETIC 


In the Journal of Educational Research 
for December, Professor Guy M. Wilson of 
Boston University describes a controlled 
experiment in the setting up of new stand- 
ards in arithmetic. The main purpose was 
to discover, if possible, the answer to two 
questions propounded in the Third and 
Fourth Yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence, namely: ‘‘(1) Should 
formal drill be replaced by informal infor- 
mational type of arithmetic in grades one 
and two? (2) If the program for grade 
three is simplified as suggested in the 
Fourth Yearbook, will it be possible to ap- 
proach letter perfect results in addition and 
subtraction by the close of the third year?’’ 

The field work was done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Emma Greenwood, primary 
supervisor in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Concrete situations were set up in order to 
develop sound arithmetical information in 
the early grades. The tests of results in- 
dicate that the questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. The writer thinks the 
burden of proof is now upon those who 
oppose the plan of replacing formal drill 
with informational work in grade two, 
provided that there is systematic attack 
for 100 per cent mastery of fundamentals 
beginning with grade three as recorded in 
the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN READING 


To his previously published reading tests, 
Professor Arthur I. Gates, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has now added 
a set of practice exercises for the third 
grade. As described in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record for December, these consist of 
four booklets of 62 pages each. Both narra- 
tive and informational types of material 
are included, and the reading proceeds both 
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from the work motive and the play motive. 
Each exercise consists of a brief story or 
exposition, followed by definite study exer- 
cises which require definite responses on the 
part of the pupils. The author states that 
these practice materials are adaptable to 
the more common forms of individual 
methods in reading. The method of proce- 
dure recommended is the same as that for 
the regular reading course. It should in- 
corporate the following seven steps: 


1. Introducing the topic of the passage. 

2. Providing the means of recording time, 
when desired. 

3. Providing the circumstances which make 
more effective supervision possible. 

4. Recording and correcting the responses. 

5. Discussing the material and the individual 
responses. 

6. Providing genuine, intrinsic incentives for 
rereading and reconsidering the material. 

7. Encouraging various follow-up activities. 


Provision is also made for scoring and 
recording results. The pupils may them- 
selves compare and discuss their responses 
to the various exercises. 


THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Since 1924 the Logan School in Phila- 
delphia has been utilized as a demonstra- 
tion school for the city as a whole. An 
account of it is presented in the Journal of 
Education for December 22, by Associate 
Superintendent Armand J. Gerson. We 
learn that the school is administered di- 
rectly by the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the city. Teachers are permitted 
to visit for one full day in each semester. 
The visitor is oriented as to the program 
for the day, and opportunity is given for 
seeing instruction under conditions similar 
to those of the ordinary classroom. ‘‘Spe- 
cial care is taken, however, to prevent the 
school from becoming a mere clearing house 
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for the dissemination of teaching devices 
and practical ideas in class management.”’ 
It is made clear to all visitors that the dem- 
onstration school does not attempt to give 
final answers to open questions nor to set 
up patterns to be followed. The principals 
of the city have opportunity to study the 
school with reference to the improvement 
of their own programs, and the supervisors 
use it as a basis for developing their plans. 
The best available teachers have been se- 
lected for the staff. The school is said to be 
not an experimental school in the sense that 
controlled experiments are carried on. It 
is thought that so long as the personality 
of the teacher is respected, there is justifica- 
tion in a city school system for a school 
whose function is specifically that of demon- 
stration. . i wh 


TRADER HORN IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


In The Educational Screen for December 
will be found an interesting description of 
the film version of Trader Horn, by Wil- 
liam Lewin, together with an elaborate 
series of exercises for English classes in the 
junior and senior high school prepared by 
Max J. Herzberg, supervisor of English in 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Lewin thinks 
that the development of appreciation of 
theatrical motion pictures is a legitimate 
phase of work in secondary education. 
Many current films have important educa- 
tional and esthetic values which high school 
pupils may be helped to discover. The 
exercises by Mr. Herzberg are directed to 
this end. They are largely in the form of 
brief suggestions for oral and written com- 
position. These are arranged under four 
heads: exercises in description, exercises 
in exposition, exercises in narration, and 
exercises in the study of plot. Among the 
features and elements of the story to which 
attention is called are: the setting (in the 
Congo district of Africa), the animals of 
the jungle, night sounds, the daily life of 
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African children, and the picture of an 
African waterfall. The plan of the work js 
to divide the assignments—some fifty in 
number—among the members of a Photo- 
play Club according to the grade in schoo] 
to which the pupil belongs. 


WHAT IS THE NEW EDUCATION ? 


Readers in the United States will be in- 
terested in an analysis of the new education 
made by Mr. L. Zilliacus, member for Fin- 
land of the International Council of the 
New Education Fellowship, which appears 
in the December number of The New Era. 
The author has no illusions as to the pos- 
sibility of anything like general agreement 
as to what the essential factors in the new 
education are. He thinks, however, that if 
several observers were to visit a consider- 
able number of the newer schools, they 
might agree on the following as the high 
points discovered in their survey: a high 
degree of activity ; a great amount of crea- 
tive work; community life; provision for 
individuality ; interest in the psychology of 
children; and codperation with the home. 
The principles which the writer would em- 
phasize, he states somewhat as follows: to 
regard each child as a unique individual 
and treat him as such; to organize the life 
of the school as a unified whole; and, finally, 
to have faith in child nature. The new 
educator is an idealist. He takes the ar- 
tist’s view of life and seeks to make pos- 
sible the artist-teacher. At the same time 
he seeks to utilize the results of scientific 
method in laying the foundation for a pro- 
gram and in evaluating his results. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Home Care of the Sick. By Norma Sel- 
bert. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1929. Pp. 156. $1.00. 


Growth and Development of the Young 
Child. By Winifred Rand, Mary E. 
Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. 


Phila- 
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delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1930. 
Pp. 394. Illus. $2.75. 

Theory and Practice of Group Work. By 
Joseph C. McCaskill. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1930. Pp. 165. 

The New Pioneers. By Mary H. Wade. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1930. 
Pp. 280. Illus. 

Our United States. By William B. Guit- 
teau. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1930. Pp. 684. Illus. Maps. 

Teaching the Child to Read. By Samuel 
W. Patterson. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. Pp. 524. 
$2.50. 

The Teaching of High School English. 
By Virginia J. Craig. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1930. Pp. 372. 
$2.25. 

Sangren Information Tests for Young 
Children. By Paul V. Sangren. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 
28. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories—China. 
By Eunice Tietjens. Edited by William 
H. Wheeler and Burton Holmes. Chi- 
eago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1930. 
Pp. 408. Illus. $1.28. 

Tambalo and Other Stories of Far Lands. 
By Alice A. Lide and Annie H. Alison. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1930. Pp. 
160. Illus. $.70. 

Tales from Story-Town. By Mina P. Ash- 
ton. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1930. 
Pp. 141. Illus. $.70. 

Children of Our Wilds. By Lov Villin- 
ger. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1930. 
Pp. 152. Illus. $.75. 

Kitten-Kat. By Blanche J. Dearborn. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 
109. Illus. $.56. 

Stories and Journeys. By Sister Mary 
Estelle. The Marywood Readers—Third 
Reader. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1930. Pp. 275. $.80. 

The Morrison Speller. By J. Cayce Mor- 
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rison. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1930. Book One, pp. 45. Book 
Two, pp. 47. Book Three, pp. 53. Work 
Book, pp. 41. 

Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1929. Edited by I. L. 
Kandel. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, 1930. Pp. 
559. 

A Technique for Studying the Social-Ma- 
terial Activities of Young Children. By 
Margaret Barker. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. 
Pp. 69. 

Laboratory Instruction in the Field of In- 
organic Chemistry. By Victor H. Noll. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. 164. $2.00. 

The Promise of Youth. Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Volume III. By Barbara 
S. Burks, Dortha W. Jensen, and 
Lewis M. Terman. Stanford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 508. $6.00. 

The Liberal College in Changing Society. 
By John B. Johnston. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. 326. $2.50. 

New Schools for Young India. By Wil- 
liam J. McKee. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1930. Pp. 4385. Illus. $4.50. 

Solid Geometry. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Leland W. Smith. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1930. Pp. 238. $1.24. 

Peter Makes Good. By Gertrude Thomas. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1929. Pp. 
187. Illus. $.75. 

Blacky Daw. By Adelaide Palmer. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1930. Pp. 128. 
Illus. $.70. 

Puppet Plays for Children. By Florence 
McC. Everson. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1929. Pp. 118. Illus. $1.00. 

Physical Education for Public Schools— 
Teaching Manual. By Frederick W. 
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Maroney. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1928. Pp. 430. Illus. 

Courses and Careers. By Ralph P. Gal- 
lagher. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1930. Pp. 404. Illus. $1.40. 

Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Arithmetic. By Leo J. Brueckner. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1930. Pp. 341. 

Health and Ideals. By Jesse F. Williams. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 170. Illus. 

Health and Happiness. By Jesse F. Wil- 
liams and Theresa Dansdill. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1930. Pp. 106. 
Illus. 


Educational Dramatics. By Donald Mac- 


Lean Tower. New York: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1930. Pp. 267. 

Farm Children. By Bird T. Baldwin, Eva 
A. Fillmore, and Lora Hadley. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1930. Pp. 
337. Illus. $4.00. 

Conditions and Practices Influencing the 


Elementary Education of White Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of Alabama. 
By Danylu Belser. Birmingham, Ala.: 
Birmingham Printing Co., 1930. Pp. 
310. 

Sonny Elephant. By Madge A. Bigham. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1930. 
Pp. 205. $.80. 

An Outlook on Education. Collected Ad- 
dresses of Robert J. Leonard. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1930. Pp. 177. 

School Educations: Sociological Sources 
of Values. By David Snedden. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1930. Pp. 187. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 

The Outlook in Secondary Education. By 
Sir Michael Sadler. New York: Bureay 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1930, 

Music Notes, Book Four and Book Five, 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1930. Each, pp. 48. 

Music Appreciation for the Junior High 
School—Teacher’s Manual. By Mabelle 
Glenn and Margaret Lowry. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1930, 
Pp. 68. $.76. 

School Health Progress. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York, 1930. Pp. 348. $1.25. 

My Progress Book—in Grammar and 
Rhetoric, Number One and Number Two. 
By Reginald S. Kimball. In English 
Classics, Collections I, II, and III. By 
Marquis E. Shattuck et al. American 
Education Press, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, 1930. 

A Bibliography on Handwriting. By 
Michael J. Ryan. Philadelphia: Pierce 
School of Business Administration, 
1930. Pp. 23. 

Statistical and Cost Studies of Education 
in New Jersey. Trenton: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1930. Pp. 
350. 

The Michigan Principal and His School. 
Edited by Jessie M. Fink. Grand Rap- 
ids: Michigan Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
eipals, Third Yearbook, 1930. Pp. 178. 
$1.00. 

Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aineid. By 
Florence Waterman. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Bulletins in Education, No. 17, 
1930. Pp. 122. 











